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On Important Apiarian Subjects. 








Importance of Sowing for Honey. 
BY W. J. CULLINAN. 


The time has come when people who pay no attention to 
bee-pasturage, can no longer expect to reap a rich harvest 
from their bees. Land is now so valuable in this section that 
every available acre is put under cultivation, except occasion- 





Alsike Clover. White Clover. 


ally a small plat that has been reserved for pasture, with here 
and there a few acres of meadow. But the pastures are 
grazed so closely as to afford even the persistent and low- 
growing white clover but little chance to bloom; while the 
meadows abound in tame grasses—mostly timothy—and none 
f which are of much use to the bees. 

I have seen the time when white clover abounded on every 
hand, growing thickly along the roadsides and covering almost 
every foot of waste land; and I secured from that source 
alone, in 1889, about 8,800 pounds of choice honey from 100 
colonies of bees, spring count. But several dry seasons in 
succession have almost exterminated it, so that now we find 
only diminutive patches here and there. As a consequence, 
our honey-crops have been verv ‘‘diminutive” for several 
years. Well, the remedy for this- and the only remedy—is to 
sow seed, 

If you have only 50 colonies of bees, and you have the 
honey, it will pay you to buy white clover seed and sow it 
“ong every roadside, on every common, and in every pasture 
where the owner will give you permission to sow it, within 
wo miles of your apiary. And around gullies, on gravelly 





banks and in fence corners and on low bottom lands not cul- 
tivated, sow sweet clover, which is one of the best honey- 
plants grown in this country. 

If you Own Jand, sow a portion of it in Alsike clover, and 
if you can get your neighboring land-owners to sow some also, 
do so, by all means. Furnish them the seed at half price, if 
necessary; and it might pay to give away a limited amount in 
order to increase the acreage in your immediate locality. 

I prefer the month of March for sowing clover seed of 
any kind, but the forepart of April will do; and by the way, 
the best stand of red clover 1 ever obtained in my life was 
sown about the first week in April on wheat land. Some 
advise sowing it with rye, but I never could see much differ- 
ence, only in the above exceptional case, which was in favor of 
the wheat. 

But I would advise all bee-keepers to sow Alsike instead 
of red clover; it is equal to or better for pasture, makes finer 
and better hay; and if you allow it to mature seed, it will no 
doubt yield a better return, while if atmospheric conditions 
are at all favorable it will also afford a rich harvest of excel- 
lent honey. Don’t fail to sow a patch this spring, as an exper- 
ment, if you have never tried it. Quincy, Ill. 


*K 
Bee-Management in East Tentessee. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


In a preceding article, I stated that I would give an out- 
line of my management of bees. 
Concerning wintering, we have some serious difficulties to 
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contend with. Between Oct. 10 and March 15, that is, five 
months, nothing can be gathered. If the weather would only 
stay cold enough to put the bees to sleep, and keep them 
snugly sleeping all that time, it would be well, but such is not 
the case. Instead of that, we have a perpetual succession of 
a few warm days followed by rain or snow, then a few cold, 
sometimes very cold days, then warm again, and so on through 
the whole winter. During the warm spells, the bees will fly 
out in search of honey or water, but a good many are chilled 
and never come back, more or less brood will be started, honey 
will be consumed, and the bees, that is, those which do not 
perish outside, wil] more or less wear themselves out, and all 
to no purpose. The next cold wave will chill some of the bees 
not clustered close enough, and invariably a part of the brood, 
as it cannot be all covered when the cluster contracts closely 
on account of the cold. The process is repeated from time to 
time through the whole winter, and when the spring comes we 
find ourselves with colonies having consumed nearly all their 
provisions, occasionally some starved, and the number of bees 
considerably reduced, and what bees are left nearly worn 
out by their useless attempts at rearing brood out of season. 
For the edification of those who may doubt the above state- 
ment, I will refer to a short communication from a Tennes- 
sean, inserted in the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” under the 
article on spring dwindling. 

Well, what can be done? Only one thing. Use chaff 
hives or some equivalent. With a chaff hive, it takes some 
time for the heat of the sun to reach the bees inside so as to 
make them fly; and in the afternoon of warm days, thousands 
of bees will come out of single-walled hives exposed to the 
sun, only to be chilled by the cold air outside, or even die on 
the snow; while those in chaff hives will stay at home until 
the weather is warm enough to fly safely. 

As to the brood reared I think fully as much, and perhaps 
more, will be reared in the chaff hives, but on account of the 
protection afforded by the chaff, only very little or none at all 
will be chilled. This is not theory, itis the result of several 
years of experience. 

A peculiarity of East Tennessee is that, owing to our ele- 
vation above the level of the sea the nights are always cool 
except during the hottest months of the year—from about the 
middle of June to the middle of August. This makes it nec- 
essary to protect the surplus receptacle as well as the brood- 
nest, at least during the fore-part of the honey season. Few 
people are aware of the fact that most of the comb-building 
and the putting of honey in the sections is done during the 
night, and if the supers are too cold, the honey will be left in 
the brood-nest, the queen’s laying crowded out, swarming 
developed, etc. During the activity of the day, the honey 
coming from the field will be stored in the nearest empty cells. 
at least most of it. During the night it will be handled (if 
that expression can be used), evaporated by the bees, and car- 
ried up-stairs. If the supers are too cold, such work is 
stopped and the honey left in the brood-nest. 

As to the best construction of hives to obtain a sufficient 
protection, and yet admit easy handling of supers, 1 have 
little to say. Some time in the future, I may take up the sub- 
ject again, Whatever means will be adopted to secure such 
protection, will also have the advantage of protecting the bees 
against the excessive heat of the day, and, so to speak, store 
that heat for the night use, and hereby increase the surplus by 
equalizing the temperature through both the day and the 
night. 

A third consideration is the size of the hives, or rather the 
brood-nest. Before going any further, I would ask the reader 
to look carefully over my article on the honey-resources of 
East Tennessee. (See the Bee Journal for Dec. 6, 1894.) 
As it will be seen, our honey season ( leaving the fall flow out 
of consideration ) lasts from March 15, or about, to the middle 
of July—a period of four months. During that time, the 
honey comes in from different sources, but not regularly, and 
never in very great quantities. It is also impossible to tell in 
advance which sources will be good and which will fail. The 
sourwood is the surest of all. Under which circumstances 
there is but one way of managing, that is, keep the colonies 
strong all the time, so that whenever honey can be gathered, 
there should be a sufficient force of bees to make the most of 
it. Where the honey comes in in great quantities and at some 
definite time of the year, some other plan may be better, but I 
say again, where surplus honey has to be gathered little by 
little, and in a very irregular way, at that, during a period of 
four months, there can be but one successful kind of manage- 
ment—keep your colonies strong all the time! This has been 
my experience. 

Strong colonies mean large brood-nests. A strong colony 
can, by feeding, spreading the brood, constant watching and 
manipulating, be built in a small-sized brood-nest, but cannot 
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be maintained. Mr. Doolittle, our most successf, 
brood-nest manipulator, says himself that a 

treated attains a maximum of strength and then decreases 
and that the management must be such that (in his localit 
the maximum should be attained at the opening of the wi, 
wood honey-flow. But even then, such results cannot re 
obtained without constant watching and manipulating. and 
involves a considerable work. And where one Doolittle or One 
Miller succeeds, 999 bee-keepers would either faij, or ruin 
their colonies completely. . 

I have had large brood-nests only during the last three 
years. So far I have not reached very conclusive results, | 
have always drawn on the large hives to make up whateyor 
losses occurred, or built up weak colonies, Bad seasons and 
bee-paralysis have interfered,more or less. As far as I cay 
see, the strength of the colony is at least in proportion to the 
size of the brood-nest, and the amount of surplus obtained qt 
least, and probably more, than in proportion to the size of the 
brood-nest. I mean by that, that eight hives of thirteey 
frames each will probably give more surplus, and certainly qs 
much, as thirteen hives of eight frames each. There might 
be an exception the first year, as of two equal swarms put 
into different sizes of brood-nests, the one in the large brood. 
nest will need more time to build up to full strength, but the 
following spring the superior strength will begin to tell on the 
result. But should the result be equally good, there would be 
yet several advantages in favorof the large brood-nest. The 
first would be less swarming, and, as I said before, a colony 
that refrains from swarming will give more surplus in this 
locality than one that did swarm and with its swarm combined 
Remember, here, that lam writing exclusively from a comb- 
honey producer’s stand-point. 

The second is, that a strong colony in a large brood-nest 
hive will take care of itself the year around, never needs any 
feeding (providing, however, that no honey should ever be 
taken out of the brood-nest) and will invariably winter well: 
even if queenless in the fall enough bees will be left in the 
spring, to start again, with the help of a queen or some brood 
to rear one. Other minor advantages are freedom from rob- 
bing, quickness in taking possession of the surplus boxes, 
ability to protect their brood against the cold during the 
winter and spring, much larger swarms, and what seems 
strange at first, early swarming, if there is any swarming at 
all. But, after all, it is easy to see that a strong colony will 
be crowded before a weak one, not only on account of its 
original strength, but also on account of its ability to rear 
brood earlier and in much larger quantity. 

The last condition is prevention of swarming, if possible 
(Iam referring to the comb-honey producing kind of bee- 
keeping). There is but one way—removing the queens at the 
opening of the swarming season. The drawback in this 
locality is a certain loss of brood that would just then produce 
workers ready to take advantage of our best honey-flow (the 
sourwood). This last ought to be minimized. In 1593,1 
announced my intention to experiment largely in that line, 
but 1894 was so bad for the bee-keepers and the bees that! 
did too little to report, and had to postpone full experiments 
until this year. I want here to blame severely all our text- 
books for not even mentioning this subject, or if they do (only 
2 or 3 I think have done it), they dismiss it with only a few 
words of blame. 


1] smal] 
colony thus 


In reading my article on ‘‘East Tennessee Honey-Re- 
sources,” I see it is liable to be misconstrued, as implying the 
idea that East Tennesseans are a bad set of people. This, | 
am happy to say, is not so. There are good and bad people 
here, as anywhere else, but taken as a whole, certainly as good 
as can be found anywhere else on the earth. I have been 
treated here as kindly and as well in every respect as any- 
where else I have been, and as well as if I had been a native- 
born; and I feel as much at home here, perhaps even more, 
than I would in the country where I was born. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
3 
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Management to Prevent Spring Dwindling. 
BY MRS. A. L. HALLENBECK. 


With the first warm days of spring, which usually come 
in March and April, the active work of the season for the 
bee-keeper begins. Colonies should be carefully examined 
that none are short of stores, hives carefully protected that 
brood-rearing once commenced shall have no check. We are 
still likely to have cold weather, and if not well protecte¢ 
colonies will suffer great loss, not only of bees, but of brood 
also, which will become chilled and die, and our bees W 
suffer a little later, or with spring dwindling, which thins the 
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orking force of many an apiary till little honey is secured. 
- On the strength of the colony early in the spring depends 
be honey crop. One bee lost now, means just so much less 
ity, Lf colonies are weak, many double them up till a good 
pas colony is formed, saving the best queen and destroying 
the rest. More brood will be reared in one good strong colony 
than in several weak ones, for the larger the colony the more 
prood-combs can be covered, and the less the danger of brood 
or bees becoming chilled. Then, too, the bees from a strong, 
thrifty colony, when they leave the hive for the necessary 
supplies of the family, go out with a vim and rush that can be 
~aaily distinguished from the timid, half-hearted manner in 
which their sisters in the weak colony go forth. Should the 
weather be a little chilly, they will not come out and go shiv- 
ering back several times before venturing to make the journey, 
nor are they as apt to become chilled and drop down before 
they reach the hive in the return fight. This is the way so 
many bees are lost; and the colony dwindles away, as not 
enough bees are left to cover the brood, and young bees do not 
hatch as fast as the old ones die. 

By having all colonies strong, there is less danger; but 
our care should not stop here. Bees need pollen and water to 
rear brood, in addition to the honey which they have in the 
hives. Wecan in a great measure supply this near to their 
homes so that when for a short time the sun comes out and 
they can fly, they need not go long distances for what they 
need, and run the risk of never being able to return. Corn- 
meal and rye or wheat flour placed in ashallow pan or dish 
where the sun shines warm ip some sheltered place, will fur- 
nish them with pollen. Here they will work with a will that 
will well repay for the trouble of furnishing it for them. 
When the weather is warmer and natural] pollen plentiful they 
will pay little attention to the artificial substitute. To attract 
their attention and help them find the dishes of flour or meal, 
put a little piece of honey in the dish till they find it. 


Now all their wants are supplied except water. This they 
may be obliged to go a long ways to find, and then carry it, 
ice cold, perhaps, back to the hive. Is it any wonder that the 
poor little water-carrier becomes chilled and drops down 
before it reaches home ? Any ingenious person can devise a 
dozen different ways in which water may be provided only a 
few feet from the door of the hive. Anything that will hold 
water will answer to water them, provided it has plenty of 
floats so they can drink without getting wet themselves. 
Place the drinking-vessels in a warm, sunny spot where the 
water will get all the heat possible, and if you doubt whether 
the bees like it or not watch them awhile as they carry it home 
to the hive. 

These are the methods I use to prevent spring dwindling, 
and adding sugar syrup to feed when it is necessary, I am not 
at all worried about losing any colony that survives the win- 
ter; and should there be any honey to gather, they will be 
ready to carry it in when it comes. Millard, Nebr. 


*K 
Profit in Growing Alsike Clover, Etc. 


BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


The growing of Alsike clover for seed, hay and pasture, 
pays me better than any other crop on myfarm. Last year, 
from 25 acres, I hulled 75 bushels, which was worth at least 
$7.50 per bushel, and enough good hay after the seed was 
taken out to feed my 72 head of two-year-old steers until 
February, 1895, at least, and this feed is excelled by none. 


When it is thrown into the manger a gluttonous rush is made 
forit. The seed—75 bushels—at $7.50, or $6.50 clear, per 
bushel, is $487; 25 tons of good hay, $6 per ton, $150, or a 


total of S637 as net proceeds, not counting the labor of sowing 
aud harvesting. Twenty-five acres of corn, yielding 40 
bushels per acre, at 45 cents, is worth just $450, and the 
stalks for the cattle to pick are not worth as much for fal! 
feed as the after-growth of the Alsike. The corn crop robs 
the soil, and the Alsike builds it up, and it is ready when 
plowed again for 50 or 60 bushels of corn per acre. 

Now, Mr. Editor, these are cold facts, and well worth 
any lowa farmer’s attention. The growing of Alsike clover is 
4 sure success, that is, if a good stand is secured, and I know 
‘rom eight years’ experience that it is much easier to get a 
stand of it than of the common red clover. In the previous 
‘wo very dry seasons I was able t. get a moderate stand, and 
‘ast year a good stand, while farmers on each side of me had 
lobe worth saving, but plowed up their ground to try it over. 

| find that Alsike thrives best on level land where the soil 
‘Srather loose and deep, but mine is mostly grown on rolling 
fround. It grows well along slough edges, where red clover 
would not grow at all, and thrives best. I would not think of 





sowing timothy, red clover, nor orchard-grass without adding 
2 to 4 pounds of Alsike seed per acre. I was talking to a 
friend the other day, and he said that when he throws his hay 
down from the mow, where timothy and Alsike are mixed, he 
saves enough seed, both Alsike and timothy, fans it clean, for 
all his next year’s seeding, and 1 am now doing the same 
thing myself. 
SPREADING THE BROOD. 


On page 45, Dr. Miller says he certainly wouldn’t do it if 
the queen kept as many cells filled as the bees could fully 
cover. Now, Doctor, why not reverse the above, and say 
when the queen fills as much comb witheggs as the bees can 
fully cover, then I would spread the brood ? or, in more proper 
words, change the outside combs for the center ones—not a 
spread at all, but a changing of inside sealed brood for outside 
uncapped larve and eggs. That would be thus placed in 
position to grow and hatch, when, if left outside, it would 
suffer a low temperature and be chilled, while the capped 
brood outside is a warm wall of itself, and the thinner cover- 
ing of bees will save it, while the combs of eggs and unsealed 
larvz will soon develop into capped brood, and be just what 
you want fora later spreading. This is, in my judgment, the 
secret of spreading brood, or, in other words, changing newly- 
laid eggs and unsealed larve for capped larvez that will stand 
the next cool wave, and form walls to save that which will not 
live through unless under the careful hand of man. 

Delmar, Iowa. 


Something About Swarming and Hiving of Bees 
BY A. C. SANFORD. 


The bees swarm because their natural instinct is to mul- 
tiply themselves, and because their home becomes too small 
and warm. The bees in small hives will swarm earlier and 
more in number if left to themselves, other things being equal. 
Now, if we wish to control the swarming tendency, and we 
must if we expect to get a good crop of honey, I have found 
by long experience that good-sized hives ure better than small 
ones. I think it is better to give them room to occupy just as 
soon asthe strength of the colony will permit—don't wait 
until your hive is chock-full of bees. By giving room in ad- 
vance they will not be apt to swarm so early, and when a 
swarm comes off it will be very large. Such swarms are A 
No. 1 for making comb for extracted honey. 

A record should be kept of the date of the swarming, be- 
cause in seven or eight days we must go through the parent 
hive and dispose of all the surplus queen-cells, as only one 
queen is necessary for each colony. At such times the oppor- 
tunity is good to supersede poor stock with good. If the sur- 
plus queen-cells are not cut out, there will nearly always be 
several after-swarms, or casts, which are very annoying, as 
such are often hard to manage, and unprofitable, unless we 
want increase. By managing thus, you have only doubled 
your stock, and your bees should be in prime order to get 
honey. 

I will give a few thoughts about swarming and hiving the 
bees. The old way used to be, when the bees swarmed, the 
women-folks and al] hands were out with the bells and the tin 
pans, and there was din and clatter until the bees settled, 
which was not nearly as soon as they would haveif they had 
been alone. It is nice to have some small, smooth trees near 
by, but should not be allowed to get over about 12 feet high— 
smaller are better—for the bees to cluster on. No large trees 
should be near the apiary, as they are apt to make trouble. 
If you have no trees, just go to the woods and cut some, and 
putin front of the apiary about two rods. Put down as you 
would a hop-pole. The bees will cluster on them, and you can 
pull and carry the swarm where you choose. 

Now, I will give you my plan. When you first see a 
swarm coming out, go quietly to the hive, stand beside it, and 
see if the queen is able to fly with the swarm—if not, you will 
find her on the ground, if you are on hand. If she is not able 
to fly, place her in a cage quickly, and put her with the 
swarm, or else remove the old hive out of the way, and place 
anew empty one on theold stand. Place the queen in it, and 
the swarm will hive themselves, although care should be taken 
and not let them go into other hives, as they sometimes will. 


Now when the queen flies with theswarm: If you wish 
them to alight quickly, don’t get in their way, nor interrupt 
them, unless they should move in a direction where there are 
no trees. In that case, sprinkle with water, or scatter dust 
among them. The first or prime swarm will rarely ever try 
to run away if properly treated. 

I use a light box on a pole about 10 feet long. The box 
is like an old-fashioned box-hive, with one end open, and lots 
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of holes bored in it fora swarm-catcher. When about two 
quarts of the bees have clustered, put the box up and shake 
them in, and turn the open end out so the others can fly in, 
and if you don’t do this too soon, they will all go right in, or 
on the box. You can just lean the box up against the tree if 
the pole is the right length, and prepare the hive, if not ready. 

Right here let me say the hive must be large enough so 
the bees will have reasonable room, and the entrance large 
enough, and the hive must be well shaded or they will not stay. 


When the bees are all settled in the box, you can carry 
them where you wish. To hive them, take the top of the hive 
off, and the queen-excluder, and put a quart or two in to start 
them ; put the excluder and covers on carefully, and shake 
some in front of the entrance. They will soon go in. You 
can hurry them up by brushing them carefully. When you 
pour some of the bees out, hold the box out of the way, or it 
will draw them to it. Gently tapping on the hive will help 
to get them in. Yon can put sections on immediately, or ex- 
tracting super over a queen-excluding honey-board. 

Should the bees be very cross while swarming, the smoker 
is the best remedy. If you shake them off the tree, and they 
fall some distance, they will be angry. I have kept bees on 
the above plan for 17 years, and have found it reliable. I 
seldom, if ever, have any ‘‘ runaways.” Ono, Wis. 


sk 
Comb Honey—Wintering, Etc. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


I am glad that the American Bee Journal has been giving 
its readers a series of articles on the production of comb honey, 
from the pen of Mr. Abbott. In addition to what I have 
gleaned from the text-books, I have gotten some valuable 
information on that subject from the writings of Hutchinson, 
Hilton, and that man of sturdy common sense who stands 
guard so near the northern frontier of beedom—B. Taylor. 

Mr. Abbott does not live very far away, and I am looking 
for something from him that will have a special value for the 
bee-keepers of northern Missouri and southern Iowa, besides 
what he may write that will be of value to bee-keepers every- 
where. My five years’ observation of this field leads me to 
believe that it has some advantages for the production of white 
honey, and I hope that Mr. Abbott will, before he closes, give 
his impressions of it. 

BLACKS Vs. ITALIAN BEES. 


In Mr. Abbott’s first article I notice that he puts ina 
claim for the blacks, that they cap their honey much whiter 
than the Italians. I have a decided partiality for anything 
having a German origin over anything having its origin south 
of the Alps, but truth compels me to say that in this matter of 
whitening of comb the superiority of the blacks over the 
Italians begins and ends. When thereis an abundant and 
continuous flow of nectar the blacks will do some fine work at 
comb-building, but let the flow be scant, or intermittent, and 
they will do the most inartistic job of patch-work of any bees 
in existence, with the exception, perhaps, of the bumble-bee! 


WINTERING BEES. 


A good many bees will probably die this winter, through 
this section of country. Many are kept in log and box hives, 
and their owners never think of feeding under any circum- 
stances. All bees in this section came to the winter deficient 
in stores. A neighbor told me that he looked late in the fall 
into the hives of a man who uses the Langstroth hive, and 
that there was no honey to be seen along the top-bars of the 
frames. The man told him that he should not feed. His bees, 
of course, will die. When one getsa realization of the possibil- 
ilities there are in bees it does not seem that he would let them 
die of hunger when sugar is socheap. I know that they cal) 
for some labor and some outlay of money in seasons when 
there is no return, but lam equally confident that the man 
who has the bees at the right time will be more than repaid. 


It is with much trepidation that I venture to write any- 
thing on the old, old subject of wintering bees. WhatI have 
to say may amuse the veterans, and perhaps not be helpful or 
instructive to anybody, but, nevertheless, the method I am 
about to describe proved a success with me last season, and at 
this writing (Feb. 4) my bees are all in perfect condition. I 
have always had a strong dislike for cellar-wintering, and so 
concluded that I would try to find a way to winter without 
moving the bees at all. 

For the Dadant hives, which are double-boarded on the 
north and west, I just put a straw mat or piece of burlap on 
top of the frames and a chaff cushion on top of that, and then 
pack straw a foot or so thick on all sides of the hive except 





—— 


the front, tramping it as solidly as possible and holding it ; 
place in any way most convenient. 0 

For making chaff cushions, I find a sack, such as 
use to handle a hundred pounds of granulated sugar 
most convenient of anything. The requisite amount of chaff 
can be put in and the open end folded so that no Sewing at al 
is necessary. 

For the single-walled hive, 8-frame size, I make a box 0 
outer-case of any old boards that are not worth much for ren 
thing else, two feet wide, 234 to 3 feet long, and as high a 
the hive with section case and cover on. As goon as cold 
weather sets in I put on the secton-case, place a piece of py. 
lap that will just fit inside of the case over the frames, and 
then fill, or nearly fill, the case with a chaff cushion. Then 
as fast as the work can be done I saw a piece 14 inches wide 
out of the middle of the front of each box or outer case set 
the box where the hive stood, and then place the hive in the 
box so that the front end of the hive shall be just even with 
the front end of the box. This leaves the whole hive-front 
exposed tothe sun. The box is then filled with chaff, ora 
mixture of chaff and short, broken straw, tightly pressed jp 
and a loose cover of boards over all. Last spring my bees 
were not removed from this protection till settled warm 
weather in spring, and they all built up rapidly and became 
strong early, although the spring was an unfavorable one. 

This arrangement makes it very convenient to feed bess 
that are short of stores in cold weather, as the cover can be 
taken off, the cushion and burlap raised and a cake of candy 
placed on the frames at any time in avery few minutes, | 
have fed some during this cold spell and found them dry and 
lively. There was some frost on the under side of the hive- 
cover and upper side of the cushion. The measure of protec. 
tion given may not be sufficient for higher latitudes, but here, 
where bees usually fly as often as once a month, I think it wil] 
be a success. 

I would like to know what Dr. Miller would think of such 
wintering at Marengo. I lived for more than 20 years about 
100 miles west of the Doctor in Carroll County, Ills., and 
don’t think I would try it there. I kept no bees then, but it 
was there that I purchased the right to make and use the 
Langstroth hive, though I never made nor used any till long 
after the patent had expired. ; 


g' rocers 
In, the 


DOOLITTLE’S ‘‘ QUEEN-REARING.” 


I am pleased with the book ‘Scientific Queen-Rearing,” 
lately received and read. I had supposed it a book for queen- 
rearers only, but I believe now that every bee-keeper ought to 
have a copy, whether he rears queens or not. Thereis enough 
incidental information about bees to be worth the price of the 
book, and, besides, it is worth its price again for the acquaint- 
ance it gives with the man who wrote it. Leon, Iowa. 


aK 


aX 
Another Plan of Uniting Nuclei. 
BY WM. STOLLEY. 


On page 116, is a plan for uniting nuclei, given by Philo 
S. Dilworth. Now I have a much better way to unite nuclei, 
as well as all sorts of colonies. I have tried it time and again, 
and always with perfect‘success, and desire to give other bee- 
keepers the benefit of it, and thus save trouble. 

If I wish to unite nuclei, I first kill all queens except the 
one I wish to retain. Next I put a few slices of onion in each 
hive containing the bees to be united with the colony or 
nucleus, including the latter. In 24 hours later, I simply 
remove all queenless bees into the hive containing the selected 
queen, placing the queen and her original nucleus in the 
centre, while those to be united with this nucleus are to be 
placed on each side of the nucleus with the queen, until the 
hive is full. If any more combs covered with bees are left— 
simply shake them off in front of the hive, and let them run 
in. A puff or two of smoke out of the smoker, will finish the 
job, and no bees will be killed—no fighting will follow. 

But it is likely that a number of field be2s will return 
the old stand. To catch them, I also put a few slices of onions 
into the nearest hive to their original stand, and if near by, 
those bees, trying to return, will unite with the bees in that 
hive. This is a practicable and sure way to unite bees, and 
never failed with me. 

From Jan. 23, until Feb. 10, we had zero weather every 
day. Then it moderated, and from Feb. 17, unti! to-day 
(Feb. 25) bees flew on 7 days, and yesterday the thermometer 
registered 66° Fahr. in the shade. I always winter my bees 
on their summer stands in my bee-house, and never lost® 
colony wintering in 14 years. I have double-walled hives, 
with square deep frames 11}4x11% inches. 
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Upon investigation, I found one of the strongest colonies 


enless, and another one with an unfertilized queen which I 
oed. Both colonies had superseded their old queens of 
1390-91 late in October, 1894. 


I also found two colonies rather weak in bees, but with 
young and choice queens. In this instance I accomplished the 
uniting of the queenless bees with the nuclei containing young 
pe choice queens in the following way: 


After putting in slices of onions, as stated before, I ex- 
changed stands, thus letting the larger bulk of the bees fly 
back to their old stand, finding, of course, now a young queen 
on hand. Those bees remaining on the combs in the queenless 
hives, I placed, at sundown, beside the nucleus containing the 
queen. It has worked like a charm again and no bees killed. 


In concluding I will say that we have had, and have, 
rather hard times in Nebraska, on account of the fearful 
drouth, and if it had not been for my alfalfa fields, and sweet 
clover, it would have been a great deal worse for my bees, 
than it was. All my bees are now in first-class condition, and 
[mean to keep them that way, ifitcan bedone. A beekeeper 
worthy the name must know the condition of his bees and the 
age of his queens at all times, and apply remedies promptly 
and judiciously. : Grand Island, Neb. 

se 


«Minnesota Langstroth’’ Hive and Its Use. 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


Much has been said and written about bee-hives, and 
there seems to be many more different hives in use that have 
not yet come before the public, and which have been operated 
with remarkable success for many years. I wish to givea 
brief description of the hive I use, and the adoption and suc- 
cess I have had with it so far. 

I kept my first colony of bees in a gum, or apartof a 
tree; my second colony in a store-box, and my third in a nail- 
keg. The first one I found in my woods in a tree, the other 
two were swarms which I found on some wild plum-trees. 
Two of these colonies swarmed the same season, for which I 
made boxes, and hived them. This made me five colonies the 
first year of my bee-keeping, without any outlay for bees, and 
but little expense otherwise. I got some surplus honey from 
them, but I don’t recollect just how much, but their hives 
were full of nice honey. I had never kept bees before, and did 
not know anything about bee-keeping, but I learned enough 
during that season to know that gums, nail-kegs, store and 
other boxes were not the things to keep bees in for profit. 


At that time I did not knowof any bee-paper or bee- 
books, sol went around the country to see afew scattered 
bee-keepers, to learn how they kept their bees. After a num- 
ber of investigations I saw a hive, which, to my judgment, 
was best adapted for this latitude and climate. I ordered 24 
of them, and filled them with bees the next season; this in- 
cludes the swarms with the first tive colonies, which I also 
transferred into the new hives. This was in the summer of 
1870. In 1871 I tried the regular Langstroth 10-frame 
hive, also some other patents as experiments, but none of 
them suited me as well as the first ones, and ever since then I 
have adopted and used this hive exclusively, and will use it 
hereafter until I can be convinced of a better hive for Minne- 
sota. Lam free to say that my success in bee-keeping is 
partly due to this hive. 

The hive is called the ‘‘ Minnesota Langstroth.” It has a 
portico, and a cap over the supers or section-cases. The bot- 
tom-board is nailed tight to the brood-chambers, so it can be 
used as a feeder, when needed, by tilting up the front end 3 
ort inches. ‘This is the only perfect feeder I have ever tried ; 
itis always quickly emptied by the bees, and one man can 
feed a ton of honey or syrup in less than an hour’s time in this 
way. It is always there when needed ; it takes no time to put 
iton the hive, and none to take it off and store it away; 
neither does it occupy any extra storage room. In short, I 
find it the best feeder of any I have ever tried or seen, which 
means a large number of different kinds. 


The hive is 1744x183, and 11 inches deep. The frames 
fest on rabbets. They are 15%4x9% inches, inside meas- 
ure. The top-bar is 18 inches long, 4 inch thick, and % inch 
wide, with a tongue in the lower side to fasten foundation on 
it. The bottom-bar is 17% long, stands edgewise in the end- 
bar, and projects a bee-space out. ie of the end-bars. This 
Projection is a most excellent contrivance in handling frames 
quickly. It prevents the crushing of beesin taking out and 
butting back frames; neither can the bees stick the frames 
fast to the wall of the hive with propolis. 

There isa bee-space all around the hive, also over the 
frames and on the bottom—nearly & inch between the frames 





and the bottom. This gives room to scrape out the dead bees 
in winter, and also gives good ventilation for the bees. 

I used 9 frames the first season, and 8 frames after that. 
The capacity of the brood-chamber is about the same as a 
Langstroth 10-frame hive. 

My section-case holds 28 seven-to-the foot sections, has 
three partitions with tin strips on the lower side to hold the 
sections. It has 2-inch wide strips of glass in the middle of 
the sides (to see the condition of the sections without disturb- 
ing the bees), with wooden slides over the glass to shut out 
the light. 

I have no use for separators—they are a hindrance to the 
bees. I get straight combs by using nearly full sheets of foun- 
dation, by setting the hives level from side to side, and by 
keeping them full of bees. 

I do not paint my hives, because paint will hold the vapor 
of the bees in the hive, while nearly all, if not quite all, will 
escape through the pores of the wood, if not painted. This is 
a big consideration for the health and welfare of the bees, es- 
pecially in winter. 

The lumber for my hives is planed on one side only (the 
inside) the outside is left rough, which prevents reflection of 
the hot sun in summer. Italso prevents cracking and warp- 
ing the wood, and is more durable. From the experiments I 
had with painted hives, I would not use them if I were to get 
all my hives gratis, and a dollar per hive in cash besides. I 
don’t keep bees for looks, but for the pay thereis in it. A 
more shallow or painted hive may, for one season, give as 
much surplus honey, but for a long run of successful bee-keep- 
ing, my hive has stood the test over all others in Minnesota, 
when properly conducted. 

I omitted to say that I do not use any cushions, packing, 
or other materials, over the brood-chamber, except a planed 
%-inch-thick honey-board, cleated on the ends to keep it from 
warping, This board is kept within a bee-space over the 
brood-frames all the year around, except in the honey season 
when the section-case takes its place, and the honey-board is 
then used as a cover over the case, and the hive cap is high 
enough to cover two section-cases. This cap make also a nice 
tool-bench when taken off the hive and opened for manipula- 
tion, as it has a flat top. 

In my 25 years’ experience, my unpainted hives, as de- 
scribed above, last just as long, if not longer, then those that 
I had painted and planed outside. I found no saving in that 
respect. Theilmanton, Minn. 


Questions @> Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 














Bees Fluttering on the Ground. 


What causes bees to run out of their hive and run around 
on the ground, and keep their wings going asif they wanted 
to fly? They are nearly twice their natural size, and the 
other bees seem to not notice them, as they doin bee-paralysis. 

J. W. 8. 


ANSWER.—When a hen has her head cut off, she flutters 
around on the ground ata great rate. I don’t know exactly 
what she does it for, andI doubt if she does. When a bee 
comes out of the hive all swelled up to die, it flutters around a 
little like a hen with its head cut off, only it seems more 
orderly about it. I don’t know just why it does so, and I 
doubt if the bee does. 


————_—= 2 —__—— 


Making Bees Pay—How Many Colonies from Each ? 


1. In which is there the most pay or money—in rearing 
queens for sale, selling full colonies, nuclei, or honey ? 

I live where bees might be made profitable, but we have 
bad shipping facilities. It is about 30 miles to the nearest 
railroad, but wagons travel almost daily. Our principal tim- 
ber is oak, poplar, beech, linden, sourwood, dogwood, maple, 
and a great many others. We have many plants that afford 
honey—fruit-trees, etc. I have some artificial pasture in the 
summer, such as clover and buckwheat. I shall sow a good 
crop of the latter, as nearly allof my bees got in good order 
last fall from it. I have about 15 acres of clover. 

2. Now, according to the above, to how many colonies 
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ought I to increase each colony to the coming year, if itis a 
good honey year ? 
Mayking, Ky. 


ANswERs.—1. For a beginner, I should say the best thing 
is to commence on honey, and only after further experience 
can he decide whether it will be better to run into any other 
line. Different persons have different ability, and surround- 
ing circumstances may make a difference. It may turn out 
that you can make more money producing honey than any- 
thing else you can do with bees, and it is possible that after a 
little experience you could make it profitable to sell queens, 
nuclei or full colonies. But commence on the honey, and if 
you have the aptitude for it you may growinto one of the 
other lines. 

2. If the year is good, and you don’t care for honey, you 
may have two new ones from each old one, and you might go 
a good way beyond that, increasing each to five or six, but in 
that case the great danger is that they will be so weak that 
you would not get them through the next winter. Better be 
satisfied with a moderate increase and be safe, then if the 
season is extra-good you can have some honey besides. 


> - < - a 


Straightening Combs—Empty Brood-Combs. 


1. My bees are in bad condition, as my father took care 
of them, or kept them. Some of the comb is crooked and 
some crosswise in the frames. Would it be advisable to 
straighten it in the same way as when transferring bees ? 
And how soon can it be done ? 

2. If honey sections are left on in the fall, and are not fit 
for the following summer, how soon can they be taken off in 
the spring ? 

3. My brood-frames are just one foot square. If part of 
them are empty at one end, would it be advisable to take them 
out and insert a honey-board to keep the brood warm until 
they get stronger and need it ? D. 2. D. 

Whittington, Ind. 


ANSWERS.—1. Don’t meddle with the frames till the bees 
get fairly to work gathering on fruit-bloom. If only two or 
three frames are out of shape, you can cut loose the crooked 
parts and fasten them in straight as in transferring, but if 
they are all crooked, you better consider it the same as a box- 
hive. One advantage, however, over a box-hive is that you 
can get the combs outeasier. With a long knife cut loose the 
attachments at the sides of the hive, then turn the hive upside 
down and dump out all the frames ina lump, and you have it 
so you can see what you’re doing. 

2. At fruit-bloom. 

3. It will help keep them warmer, providing there is no 
open space at the ends of the board, but only underneath so 
the bees can pass under. 

2 + 


Gallon Crock Feeder—Sugar for Feeding. 


1. In using a gallon crock feeder, does the plate want to 
be bottome-side up when on the hive, the same as a crock ? 

2. Will coffee A or light brown sugar do for stimulating, 
as well as the granulated ? W. C. H. 


ANSWERS.—1. Put the sugar and water in the crock, put 
the plate on upside down, then turn the whole thing over, and 
your plate will be right side up and your crock upside down. 

2. Yes, when bees are flying every day it makes little dif- 
ference what kind you feed, only so the bees like it. But look 
out not to go to feeding before the bees go to flying. 


9-4 


Substitutes for Natural Pollen—Rendering Wax. 


During the spring of 1894, shortly after the blizzard of 
March, I noticed my bees were gathering pollen from some 
source. Knowing that the soft maple bloom was all frozen, I 
thought I would look around and see where they were gather- 
ing their supply from. Passing by an out-building, I noticed | 
quite a number of bees flying in and out of the open door. I 
passed in, and was amazed to see the top of a box of corn-meal 
left open, and the bees simply carrying it off by the pocketful. 

But to-day (March 11) I was more surprised than before. 
I was sitting near a colony which was surrounded by a thick 
layer of clean sawdust over the ground, and on this sawdust 
there were 23 bees at one time busily working in their efforts 
to gather the sawdust, and they gathered it, too. Indeed, it 
was very interesting to see them. They would first work 
standing on the sawdust, and then when they had gotten some 





a 
of the finer particles collected, would rise probably % o, on 
inch above the pile, and while sustaining themselves py thelr 
wings in the air, would convey the dust to their pollen-oasker 

1. Now, what use could that sawdust be put to inside the 
hive ? ‘ 

2. Will corn meal stimulate brood-rearing if given at, 
time when there is no pollen to be gathered ? 


3. I have quite an amount of brood-combs that I wish to 
extract the wax from. Please tell me the best common 
method of so doing, and getting a good quality of way, as I 
understand that wax rendered in iron vessels is gener 
quite dark colored. 

4. Does the color of wax generally affect the price? 

Weston, Ohio. N. T.§. 


ally 


ANsWERS.—1. It is a common thing to see bees work op 
snwdust in the spring when no pollen is to be had. 
tains, I suppose, some of the materia] that’s in pollen. 


2. I’ve fed bushels of ground corn and oats to the bees 
when they could gather no pollen, and it probably does nearly 
as well as pollen, but as soon as they can get the genuine 
article they neglect the substitute. They take only the fine 
particles of the corn and oats, and the rest can be fed to cows 
and horses. 


It con- 


soak a few days in water, then extract in a sun extractor. If 
you haven’t a sun extractor it will pay you to get oneif you 
keep five colonies of bees. If you don’t want to get one, you 
can extractin this way: Take an old dripping-pan, split 
open one corner, put the bits of wax in the pan, and put the 
pan in the oven of your cook-stove, having the pan tip a little 
so the wax will run out of the split corner. This open corner 
you must have projecting out of the oven, and a dish standing 
on the floor to catch the melted wax. " 
4. Yes, bright wax will sell for a higher price. 
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A Young Lady’s Experience and Questions. 


My papa gave me a swarm of bees on my 16th birthday, 
and I was delighted. I thought I would have honey to sell, 
also a swarm or two of bees last summer. But to my aston- 
ishment and disappointment they neither swarmed nor gave 
me any surplus honey. But they would come out and hang 
on the outside of the hive in great clusters, and at night all go 
back in. They did this for weeks. What caused them to act 
so? Do you think they had an inferior queen? I thought! 
would get me a new queen. Which would you advise—a Car- 
niolan or Italian queen ? My bees were bought for Italians. 

Hadley, Mich. L. E. W. 


ANSWER.—Before saying what the trouble was, I'd like to 
know what other bees did at the same time. It’s possible that 
the season was so bad that bees in general did nothing. I'm 
more inclined to this opinion than to say the queen was bad. 
For she must have been pretty faithful at laying to have so 
many bees that they were hanging out. And that’s exactly 
what you might expect a strong colony of bees to do if there 
was little or no nectar to gather. Unless other colonies did 
well while this one was idle, I don’t believe I’d get a new 
queen. Atleast give the old one a fair trial. I think I'd 
rather have Italians. I hope your bees will do better the 
coming season. 





> + © + 


A Colorado Sample of Comb Honey. 


I have taken the liberty of sending to you to-day, without 
your permission, a one-pound section of honey that was pro- 
duced here during the past season, and where the bees were 
located is at an elevation of 7,874 feet. I see by the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal that honey is produced in extreme northern 
climates, but I have failed as yet to see any mention of alti- 
tude. I am aware of last year’s honey-crop being short, so! 
am willing to help out a friend (even if it be a strange friend) 
in time of need. I have only a few colonies. 

If it isn’t too much trouble for you, I would like to have 
you tell me what the honey was produced from. I am old 
enough to know these things myself, but this is my first ex- 
perience. The Rocky mountain bee-plant is quite plentiful 
here, but I failed to see the bees working on it. The first 
bloom here is yellow willow, next sarvisberry, and third, choke 
cherry, and then alfalfa, but the alfalfa is several miles off. 

I will alsosend you a few seeds froma stalk that grew 
near by that the bees were on early and late. The stalk grew 
7 feet tall, and I should judge it had as many as 500 blossoms 
at once. The smell was very offensive. The stalk mentioned 





3. Break them up fine while so cold as to be brittle, then - 
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resembled the hollyhock more than any other that I can com- 


are it to. 

, would have sent the sample to Friend York, but I am 
raid of editors, but not of doctors. Ss. M 

: Aspen, Colo. 


AnsweR.—It’s a great shame that at your age you're not 

able to tell so simple a thing as to say what honey is made 
from! Butitmay be some comfort for you to know that 
vou're not alone, for I’m not yet old enough to tell what the 
honey is that you were kind enough to send me. Indeed, it 
isn’t the easiest thing to say always from what source honey 
sobtained. There are a few kinds, such as linden and buck- 
wheat, so distinctive in character that one can name them at 
once, but many others it’s hard to be sure about. The section 
in question is nicely filled out and capped, but quite yellow in 
color, making one feel sure that the honey is rather dark. On 
cutting in, however, the honey is found to be very light. It 
is candied solid, but there are no cracks in the comb as when 
ithas been frozen. I should judge it was strongly inclined to 
granulation. Nothing very remarkable about the flavor, but 
[don’t know it. A Colorado man would be more likely to 
spot it. 
I’ve no idea what the plant is of which you speak. When 
next in bloom, send leaves and flowers to the editor, and he’ll 
probably have it named for you. Don’t be afraid to send to 
Editor York. If you’d see his pleasant face once you’d never 
be afraid of him again. 

Who produces honey at a higher elevation than 7,874 
feet ? 

Teet ¢ sgucinthiimaaelielaee 


Something for Swarms to Settle On. 


What is the best to put up in a bee-yard for bees to settle 
on when they swarm ? H. 


ANSWER.—That isn’t so easy to answer, especially without 
knowing what’s already in your yard. If trees are there now, 
it may be the bees will have their own notions about it, and 
willnot take your hint to settle on something else. You might 
suspend from a tree or a pole something to look like a cluster 
of bees. Some use a bunch of dried mullein tops, and some 
string on a lot of dead bees. If no trees at all are present, 
you might get a good-sized bough of a tree and plant it in the 
ground, say one five or six feet high. Of course the leaves 
would die and wither, but it would still answer the purpose. 


The Sunny Southland, 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 











Thinks the 8-Frame Hive Too Small. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I write to find out a few points about 
the 8 and 10 frame hives. I have 20 colonies of bees in 8- 
frame hives, but I don’t believe they are large enough for this 
locality. I hived several fine swarms last season, and they 
worked allthe time, but kept their hives filled with brood 
until the honey-flow had stopped, and then had barely enough 
honey in their hives to winter on, and will have to be fed in 
the spring. Now, if I had used 10-frame hives, would they 
have filled the two extra frames with honey, or would they 
have reared more brood in proportion to the size of the hive? 
[ would also like to know which you think the best for comb 
and for extracted honey. 

sees are doing well here, what few there are. The wild 
peach will soon be in full bloom} and if the weather is favor- 
able, then they will go to rearing brood right sharply. Our 
best honey-flow comes about May 10, and is principally from 
the holly, willow, yellow-wood, etc. I am going to try some 
5-banded Italians this year. I have tried the 5-banded, and 
must say that while they have some very good habits they 
have some very bad ones. I have several colonies of hybrids 
that are the best honey-gatherers I ever saw. If they only 
wouldn’t swarm so much! One colony swarmed five times in 
two weeks, last season, and the, are all doing very well, too, 
and haven’t been fed au ounce of anything. Ican say one 
thing for the Italians—the robber-bees and moths will soon 
Starve around them. J. B. SPURLOCK. 

Spurger, Tex., Jan. 31. 


Friend Spurlock, I do not think it was the 8-frame hive 








that caused you to get no honey—it must have been your sea- 
son, or the bees not in proper condition to gatherit. You do 
not say whether you used single or double stories. Of course, 
if you only used single-story hives, a 10-frame hive would be 
best. But this question, 8 or 10 frame hives, is a hard one, 
and I do not think there is as much difference as some bee- 
keepers imagine. You say the bees worked all the time, and 
kept the hive filled with brood. Maybe you had a season that 
just gave honey enough forthe bees to build up and breed 
with, and not enough to store any surplus. 


I think if you will try 8 and 10 frame hives side by side, 
putting on upper stories or section-cases, you will not find 
much difference in the two hives. For plenty of room, tier 
up, and you will get plenty of room with either hive. 1 used 
te think that I could get more honey with a 10-frame hive, 
but maybe it was because I only used them, and did not try 
the 8-frame when I was producing comb honey. I do not 
think now that I would have much choice in the 10 and 8 
frame. I think you would have gotten more brood with more 
frames, and about the same amount of honey you did get. I 
like either hive for both comb or extracted honey. I think 
your bees swarmed too much to gather honey. 


SS ee 


Bee-Culture in Mexico. 





I consider this a splendid field for bees, but the natives 
are far behind in bee-culture. In fact, I have never seen any- 
thing but a common gum owned by a native. There are some 
foreign bee-keepers here who are doing well, but none in this 
section. This is an elegant climate for bees; very little cold 
weather during the entire winter, with early spring. lowna 
very nice, small orchard, % oranges, and 44 deciduous fruits. 
I only recently came here for my health, and I am highly 
pleased so far. W. H. CovINGTon. 

Monte Morelas, Mexico. 
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Saw Funny Doings in the Bee-Business. 


My bees did fairly well last season. I sold 1,480 pounds 
of honey from 28 colonies, and increased to 55. I left them 
on Aug. 1, and did not see them until Dec. 14, when I found 
two colonies dead, but the rest were in good condition. I was 
all through the South and East. I saw some very nice api- 
aries, but generally kept on the ‘‘ rustle for yourselves ”’ plan. 
Some were in the old box-hives with ‘* king-bees!’ When I 
told of gathering as much as 130 to 180 pounds from one 
colony, they thought I was telling a rather big fish-story. I 
saw some very funny doings in the bee-business; if I could 
only tell them, but I am no writer. A. BISHER. 

Baird, Tex. 


—__—_—_—_=j-o_—__ 


Honey to Produce One Pound of Bees. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Seeing in the bee-papers some time ago 
about how much honey it takes to produce one-pound of bees, 
I wish to make a suggestion. If you will try the following, I 
think there will be more certainty in it: 


When honey and pollen is coming in plentifully, take 
about three pounds of bees, give them one worker-egg to rear 
a queen; then take three pounds of bees and give them all the 
worker-eggs they will care for. Then when the brood is 
sealed, weigh each lot and see what the difference is. Of 
course, everything must be equal—the same amount of honey, 
same size combs, etc., same age bees. Give both the same 
amount of honey, and keep them confined, and ventilated, and 
this will give about as near an even test as we can well get. 
Try this, and report. H. VOGELER. 

Paso Robles, Calif. 


Friend V., I am too busy just now to give your scheme a 
test, and have given it out to the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, to see who will try it and report. I suppose you 
allow the broodless, or the one with only one egg, to reara 
queen to keep them quiet. Somebody try Mr. Vogeler’s plan, 
and report. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


tAAAAAAAAAA AA AA A A A A hh hte he fe be te te ete he MA hn Me heat 


That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is being 
sung every where. we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 


—_-0->—— 


Please Remember tbat I am not a dealer in bee-keepers’ 
supplies, so do not send to me for a catalogue, etc.—EbIToR. 
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sections, comb foundation, etc., when the time comes to use 
them. It doesn’t pay to wait till the last minute and then be 
compelled to telegraph for goods. Better get all you need 
long before the busy season begins, for if delayed too long 
supply dealers may be too much rushed to fill your orders 
promptly, and thus cause much loss and annoyance to you. 
Again I say, don’t be caught ! 
Jeiceieiaeliltipensi 


Advertising Pays.—One of the largest Western bee- | 
supply advertisers in the American Bee Journal wrote to me | 


in this wise, March 18: 


We now have more business than we can handle. We 
don’t know what is the matter this year. We never had such 
a trade. I have about 40 letters before me now unanswered, 
and they’re gaining on me every day. If this thing keeps up, 
I will be a dead man before the summer is over. I have been 
thinking of taking out all of our advertisements of supplies, 
and pay for them the same as if they were run to the end of 
the contracts. 

I hope others may be able to write as encouragingly be- 
fore the season of 1895 is over. It’s another illustration of 
the fact that judicious advertising pays. And the next few 
months is the time to do it in the bee-business. 


> 


A Good Editorial by Mr. Hutchinson in the March 
Review, on ‘* Journals of a Miscellaneous Character,” was 
called out by the American Bee-Keeper having recently begun 
the ‘‘ miscellaneous” business. After saying that class jour- 
nals should stick to their text, and yet assuring his readers 
that ‘‘ there is no occasion for any quarrel over the matter” 
if they don’t, Bro. H. closes with this fair and generous para- 
graph, which I most cordially endorse: 


Let no one think that I wish all journals to be like mine; 
nothing of the kind. I am making a journal according to my 
ideas, and it attracts readers of similar tastes. Other men are 
making journals according to their standard, and I am not 
surprised that they find readers. The world is wide, and 
there is room for us all. Let each spend his energies in doing 
his very best as he understands it, instead of finding fault 
with those holding views that differ from his Qwn. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Another Northwestern.—Last week | sajiq that 
there had been a little talk in some quarters about forming 
another Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society to meet every fall 
in Chicago. Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, the Secretary of the ojq 


Northwestern, has this to say in regard to it: 


FRIEND YORK :—I was not present when the Northwestery 
merged its existence into the Illinois State Bee-Keepery’ As. 
sociation. I was late in getting to the meeting that sessio, 
If I had been present I should have opposed it. There js no 
city on this continent whereso many practical honey-producers 
can be gathered together as in Chicago. Most people within 
200 or 300 miles of Chicago like to visit that city as often as 
once a year. Almost every fall there are reduced rates for 
some reason or another, and this is the time of the year whey 
bee-keepers can most easily leave home. There ought to be 
a convention of bee-keepers in Chicago every fall. Not simply 
a State convention, but a district convention—one in which 
bee-keepers in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
Iowa and Minnesota will all feel thatit is their convention 
just as much as it is that of Illinois. 

Some said, ‘‘ What’s in aname?” There is a good deal ip 
it. I would go toa Northwestern convention when I would 
not go to an Jllinois State. If Illinois wants a State convep- 
tion, and I think she does, and ought to have, she could hold 
her State convention in the spring, or several months from 
the time that the Northwestern met. A State convention is 
always largely a local affair, and I don’t think that the hold. 
ing of a Northwestern convention in Chicago, away to the 
north end of the State, would seriously affect the hulding of a 
meeting at Springfield, unless the meetings were held at 
nearly the same time. 

For one, I am in favor of organizing another Northwest- 
ern association to meet each autumn in Chicago. I would not 
do this in any antagonistic mood towards the Illinois State, 
for I have no such feeling towards them, and should most 
sincerely desire their co-operation. Let the matter be dis- 
cussed—I am willing to abide by the majority. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. HuTcuHinson. 


Truly, Mr. Hutchinson offers some pretty good reasons 
why there should be another Northwestern bee-keepers’ 


society organized. What say others who are interested in 


this matter ? 
_ => oa 


Sulphur Acorns.—A sample of sulphur acorns is 
received from a Connecticut firm, intended for use wherever 
it is desirable to fumigate with sulphur. Balls of sulphur, 
perhaps combined with some other ingredient, are made in the 
shape of an acorn, these acorns being made of any size de- 
sired. They light readily, simply by touching a lighted match 
to them. For the use of bee-keepers whenever it is desirable 
to fumigate with sulphur, they would certainly be a great 
convenience, the only question being as to expense. 

Se ee ae 

Mr.S. J. Baldwin, who made a pleasant cal! at the 
Bee Journal office during the World’s Fair in 1893, and who 
is one of the very prominent bee-men of England, wrote me 
in a letter dated March 4, that his three months’ trip to and 
in our country ‘‘ wrought a most wonderful change and im- 
provement” in his health. He is seriously thinking of re- 
peating the trip this year, in the autumn, which I trust he 
will do. 

ee 

The Sweets that Waste (see pages 173 and 174) 
would have been ‘‘ sweeter’ if no error had occurred in put- 
ting itin type. Read it again, and then when you come to 
the 18th line from the top of page 174, read thus: ‘* will seek 
the right for the joy it finds in it, and they will love the farm 
and all that pertains to it,” etc. That whole ‘‘comment” !s 
worth reading over about four times. It’s a gem. 


—_—_—_— <0 —$_—___—_- 
Sweet Clover or Melilot has been referred 
very frequently in the American Bee Journal as an excellen 


honey-plant. Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, I!!., re 


) 


cently sent me what he calls **Special Bulletin No. 2" 0 
‘White Melilot or Melilotus Alba,” and from that 4-page 
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vlletin I have taken the liberty to reproduce the following 
agraphs for the Bee Journal readers : 


closing par 
‘ ~ 
Melilotus is also @ of 
first - class honey- 


piant. The honey 
therefrom is of light 
color, and of yery fine 
quality. The plant is 
a profuse bloomer, 


and it remains in blos- 
som several weeks at 
atime. The blossoms 
are so minute and 


numerous that the 
bees are able to secure 
therefrom a large 
amount of honey, 
which, to the  bee- 
keeper who grows 
melilotus, is an addi- 
tional profit. Evenif 
melilotus had no otber 
value it would be 
profitable for bee- 
keepers to grow it for 
honey alone. I have 
been practically ac- 
quainted with melilo- 
tus for about 35 
years. My first ac- 
guaintance with this 
plant began in western 
New York in 1858. 
In 1861 I came to 
northern Illinois, and 
since that yearI have 
had an extensive year- 
ly acquaintance with 
the plant, as it grows 
here luxuriantly, and 
in great abundance. 
On the richest land 
here the plant, when 
permitted to attain its 
full growth the second 
year, Often reaches 
the height of 6 to 8 
feet. The seed matures here in August and September, but 
in the South it ripens in July and August. 








WHEN TO SOW THE SEED. 


The seed of melilotus may be sown atany time of the 
year in the North; but, in the South, the best time, so I am 
reliably advised, is early in the fall or spring, or late in the 
winter; in short, the very best time being from February to 
to April, either alone or with grain. The better way is to 
prepare the ground by plowing and harrowing, as for grain, 
and then harrow the seed in. This plan insures a good 
“catch.” In Kansas, where melilotus is grown successfully, 
and extensively as pasturage for hogs, the practice is to cover 
the seed, if possible, from one to two inches deep, or even 
deeper. This may be done by means of the drill. The seed 
should not be sown mixed with grain, but separately, and at 
the rate of from five to ten pounds per acre; but some prefer 
a thicker seeding of from 15 to 20 pounds per acre. For 
honey alone, five pounds of seed per acre is ample, as the 
plants stool better, and will remain in bloom longer; but, of 
course, is not so desirable for hay, or pasture, as the plants 
are not so fine and numerous as with the thicker seeding. 


HOW TO SECURE THE SEED. 


Ihave this year (1894) taken pains to secure a large 
Supply of the seed, and, from what I know, is the genuine 
melilotus alba. Now, to any who may desire to seed down a 
small plat of ground to melilotus, and as an experiment, it 
Will give me pleasure to mail a package of the seed on request, 
but on condition that they will, at the proper time, report to 
me their success, and also that they will send me enough pos- 
tage to cover the expense of mailing the seed. 

St. Charles, Ill. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


The engraving of sweet clover shown above is considered 
by Mr. Baldridge as being the best he has ever seen. I repro- 
duced it last year for?these columns from a picture in an old 
Government Report. . 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “* GLEANER.” 








GIVEN FOUNDATION MADE ON ROLLS. 


Gleanings says they have been experimenting, and are 
now working on a set of rolls on which they expect to make 
an exact duplicate of foundation made on the Given press, in 
which shal] be all the good qualities of both the rolled and the 
Given foundation. A consummation greatly to be desired. 
But we’ll wait and see. 


QUEENS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Doolittle, in Gleanings, says he concluded from experi- 
ments made by confining queens at home, that 26 days’ con- 
finement was the limit. He afterwards found that a queen he 
sent to Australia by express, being accidentally delayed at 
San Francisco, was actually 65 days on the way! The queen 
was all right. Besides the ‘‘Good” candy, he puts into the 
cage a piece of comb with a few cells of unsealed honey and 
the rest empty cells, so that the bees can store the candy in 
the cells if it gets too soft. 


SWEET CLOVER IN DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS. 


Cows prefer sweet clover. I have two acres of this 
adjoining the alfalfa. The gate opens just on the line be- 
tween the two. I soon noticed the cows turning to the sweet 
clover. I then noticed very closely; and since that time, 
without a single exception, the cows would first turn to the 
sweet clover. This satisfies me that cows prefer it; but, like 
alfalfa, it produces the very best of milk and butter. I have 
tried all the different varieties of clover here. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover are the only two that will make a success in this 
part of the country.—J. D. Givens, in Gleanings. 


IN-BREEDING OF BEES. 


At the big German convention Herr W. Vogel related that 
he had visited a bee-keeper in 1857 whose father and grand- 
father had kept bees, the grandfather by the hundreds of 
colonies. Herr Vogel found the number reduced to two col- 
onies, the bees being small, with little energy. Inquiring, he 
found the nearest bees were miles away, and he advised the 
purchase of two or three colonies from a distance, to infuse 
fresh blood. The advice was followed, and five years later 
the man wrote, ** My apiary is flourishing.” 


SOME LOCKED-UP HINTS, 


On page 168, Mr. M’Neal objects to Mr. Chapman’s giving 
a hint and then putting the key in his pocket, and before he 
gets through Mr. M’Neal does the very same thing himself. 


is not entirely without merit ’—but doesn’t give the slightest 
hint wherein the plan has any merit over the usual way of 
clipping. 

Putting in foundation with glass and hot water may suit 
him very well if he has tried nothing better, but bas he ever 
tried one of the best foundation fasteners ? 

His idea as to the cause of swarming is original, and is 
worth thinking about. 


COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY FROM THE SAME APIARY. 


In an article in Progressive, G. M. Doolittle winds up 
thus: ‘I conclude that it is the most profitable for the apia- 
rist to work for both comb and extracted honey in the same 
apiary, rather than to have two separate apiaries, one to be 
devoted to the production of either kind exclusively.” 


ABUSE OF THE SMOKER. 


It seems to meno humane person should want to use a 
particle of smoke more than necessary, for surely it isn’t 
pleasant for the bees ; but, really, is it as bad as one would be 
led tothink from reading page 174 ? Theinjudicious use of 
the smoker is there charged with an indefinite amount of 
mortality among the bees. Whilst granting the unpleasant- 
ness to the bees and the cruelty on the part of the operator, I 
am somewhat skeptical as to the “mortality” part. I once 
wanted to get some bees out of some combs that I could not 
brush, and smoked them very heavily without success. I then 
concluded I would kill them, and gave them a pretty heavy 
dose of brimstone. Those bees dropped, but after getting the 
air became lively as—bees. Try it sometime, and see if you 
can make wood-smoke dense enough to actually kill a bee. 
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Notes Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 








Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Correct.—'' When honey is mentioned as frequently 
as other foods ; when honey is looked upon in its proper light as 
an economical and staple article which should be found upon 
every table as butter now is; when that time comes, bee- 
keeping will have reached its proper development.’—Editorial 
in Canadian Bee Journal. 


This is very well and truly said, and the indications at 
present all point in the direction of a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the true value of honey on the part of the general 
public. If we had more men like Friend Holtermann who 
go about the country preaching the gospel of sweet things, 
this consummation so much to be desired could be hastened 
forward more rapidly. The bee-keepers are very much to 
blame for this lack of knowledge on the part of many people, 
as they have been inclined to devote too much time to the dis- 
cussion of things of interest to themselves, and have had but 
little thought of the general public in all they have said and 
done. If bee-keepers do not advertise the honey-business to 
the world, who will? 


+o > 


What are They ?—‘ By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can bees be classed as animals.’’—British Bee Journal. 


If not animals, what are they? They are surely not veg- 
etables nor minerals. I have a faint remembrance of reading 
a long time ago of ‘‘ three kingdoms,” and the bee must surely 
belong to one of them. It seems to me ‘ by no stretch of the 
imagination” can a bee be called anything else but an animal. 


—~ 


Go Slow.—‘‘!I do not see how he could conscientiously 
write the article, wnless he, a friend, or some one else whom he 
wants to defend is guilty.”—D. S. Jenkins, on page 179. (The 
italics are mine). 

It is evident to me that Mr. Jenkins failed entirely to 
comprehend the spirit of the article which he attempts to crit- 
icise, but I want to say just here and now, and once for all, 
that no man must say in public print, or even hint, that 
Emerson T. Abbott adulterates honey, or winks at it on the 
part of his friends. Mr. Jenkins may hop onto any of my 
arguments which may not suit him, but he would better goa 
little slow about suggesting that I may be guilty of a fraud. 

Now, Mr. Editor, let me suggest that you do not give 
space to any suggestion of this kind again; for, if any man 
shall venture to charge me with adulteration in public print, 
he may stand a good chance of getting into trouble, let his 
name be what it may. I suggest,in all fairness, that Mr. 
Jenkins read his letter over again and see if he does not wish 
he had not put it just that way. I may have something to say 
of the merits of the article to which he refers, in the future. 


{ I don’t believe that anyone would for a moment think 
that Mr. Abbott would do such a thing as Mr. Jenkins hinted 
at. Mr. A. is not that kind of a person, and surely Mr. J. 
did not realize what he was uttering. I trust Mr. Abbott will 
accept my own apology for allowing it to goin atall. I mean 
to be careful, but, like most other people, I am not above 
making mistakes.—TuHeE Eprror. | 


i a 


Shall We Go Back to Box-Hives ?—‘' 0! the 
many experiments I have tried, there is but one plan that has 
proved successful and practical, and that is to keep bees in 
old-fashioned box-hives for breeders, taking the honey for 
market from the new swarm.”—J. F. Gates, in American 
Bee- Keeper. 

I am not sure but there is more in this suggestion than 
one would be inclined to think at first, but let this be as it 
may, there is, no doubt, a valuable point here for the beginner, 
the following out of which will be of value to him in more 
ways than one. I have long since ceased to urge upon people 
who have bees in box-hives to have them transferred, as I 
think tbis is always done ataloss. Leave the bees where 
they are, as there can be no question that they will winter 
better in such hives than they will in any modern hive. When 
spring opens, confine them to the lower story, if the box-hive 
has an upper story, as many do, and let them alone until they 
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swarm. Have some hanging-frame hives ready, with , 


‘ ‘ he 
frames filled with foundation, and as soon as the swarm jg oy; 
move away the box-hive, and set the new one in its place. 


Set the box-hive just behind it with the entrance turned jy the 
opposite direction, and then hive the swarm in the new hive. 
The second day turn the box-hive around, and set it by the 
side of the new one. Leave it there two or three days, ang 
then move it to some other part of the yard and let it alone. 


Now put a set of sections filled with foundation on the 
new hive, and see how quickly they will be working ip them 
When the first lot of sections are about half full, lift them up 
and put under them as many more fixed in the same way, anq 
see how quickly this colony will fill both of them. 

In many localities the box-hive colony will not swarm 
any more. If it does, put two such swarms together and they 
treat in the same way. You will soon have all the bees yoy 
want in modern hives, and at the same time save yourself 
good deal of fuss and muss, and perhaps some dollars which 
otherwise you might have paid some would-be * bee-tamer” to 
transfer them. 

2 


Good Advyice.—“ Avoid the handling of bees ang 
opening of hives during the spring.”—R. F. Holtermann. 


Here is good advice especially for beginners. I have beep 
of the opinion for a long time that it is very injurious to open 
the hives frequently during the early spring. A great many 
have the idea that they must examine the bees every day to 
see how they are coming on. In my opinion thisisa very 
great mistake. Especially is this true if said examination 
involves opening the hive and taking out all the combs. It is 
a very easy thing to chill the young, tender brood when there 
is a cold wind blowing. Even though it is not cold enougk to 
do this, it disturbs the bees and causes them to lose that 
much time. 

The longer I keep bees, the more I am convinced that the 
less they are disturbed the better it is, and this is true with 
emphasis during the early spring months. The bee-keeper 
should learn to judge of the condition of a colony by a glance 
at the entrance. If this does not prove satisfactory, thena 
hasty examination of the brood-chamber may be made, remov- 
ing as few combs as possible. Of course, there are times when 
it may be necessary to remove all of the frames and examine 
them carefully, but Iam quite sure that the less frequently 
this is done the better it will be for the bees. 








a Canadian Beedom,. 


Conducted by “ BEE-MASTER.” 





Climatic Conditions. 


This a very important practical subject, especially in con- 
nection with the winter problem. There is much discussion 
among bee-keepers as to the relative merit of cellars and out- 
door wintering, and in the course of argument, differences of 
climate are often forgotten. The gist of the matter was well 
stated at the last annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, by Mr. R. H. Smith, of St. Thomas, as follows :— 


‘*Our first experience was with clamp wintering packed in 
chaff, but later we found a good cellar less labor and more 
satisfactory where such long, cold winters and low tempera- 
tures are the rule. Now that we are located in the southern 
part of the Province we find clamp-wintering to be the best 
for the following reasons: The bees are never moved from 
the summer stand but are packed in the same position as they 
have been all summer, consequently they do not require mov- 
ing together as for the old system of clamp-wintering or Ccar- 
rying into the cellar. The bees can always get a flight if the 
weather is fine enough as it usually is several times during the 
winter with us, but the greatest saving is in the spring when 
setting-out time comes they do not have a general flight as 
cellar-wintered bees, with the attendant risk of swarming-out, 
when some colonies will get too many bees and others be 
depopulated. It also covers what is generally considered 
essential, and that is spring protection, as they are not UD- 
packed till settled warm weather. This plan is less expensive 
than chaff hives, and better in many ways than packing each 
hive separately.” 


Cellar-wintering for Muskoka, a point very far north, and 
clamp-wintering for St. Thomas, a point well to the south = 
Ontario, seem to be the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Sm!th,as 
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the result 

of the south. t 

‘oo at least of the ‘many ways” in which clamp packing of 
‘yes in quartettes is better than packing each hive separately 
nives 

in chaff hives. 
the single plan more convenient. 
advocated for economy of warmth, but two or three inches of 
advoc 


greater wid 
that heaa. 


This is my fourth winter’s trial of a small house-apiary 
and, so far, I think it the best of all methods of out-door 
wintering. The packing can be gradually done as autumn 
There is no trouble with heavy covers. 


ens into winter. 


deep 


Each colony is readily accessible at all times. 
prush aside the loose covering of forest leaves, chaff, cork 
dust, or what not, and youcan investigate any colony desired. 
Then in spring, the unpacking can be done gradually as the 


g was done in the fall. 


packing 


On the score of economy, the house-apiary ‘‘ takes the 
cake.” It can be built of the same rough, cheap Jumber as 
the clamps, and even with the commonest material can be 
Then there is no trouble 
clearing away the rough cases and packing when warm 
The house-apiary is good for all the | rect. 
In summer, it furnishes shade and ventilation 
for both bees and bee-keeper, with shelter that makes manip- 
ulation practicable in all weathers, and at all times, both day 


made to look neat and artistic. 


weather comes to stay. 
year round. 


and night. 


of a long experience in the north, and a brief trial 
While he was about it, he might have told us 


I have never tried the clamp method, thinking 
The clamp method is often 


th in the double walls will make things even under 


distance. 


It is but to 


Messrs. Patterson, 
Holtermann. 





retary-Treasurer. 








Lambton and Brant Bee-Keepers’ Conventions. 


The annual meeting of the Lambton Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the village of Wyoming, Feb. 24. There 
was a number present, some of whom drove a considerable 
The president, Mr. Mowbray, occupied the chair in 
his usual able manner. 
read and dopted, and the secretary-treasurer presented his 
report, after which Mr. C. Boyd and W. Granger were ap- 
pointed auditors, who found the books correct. 
of officers and dfrectors for the ensuing year then took place, 
which resulted as follows: 

W. Mowbray, Sarnia, President; C. Boyd, Petrolia, Vice- 
President; J. R. Kitchin, Weidmann, Secretary-Treastrer ; 
directors, M. A. Jones and G. Forbis, Kertch; W. Granger, 
Wyoming, and Jno. Armstrong, Wansted. 


The minutes of last meeting were 


The election 


The Brant Bee-Keepers’ Association met at the Court 
House, December 15, 1894. Amongst those present were 


Shaver, Morris, Berkett, Edmonson and 


The Secretary’s report showed a balance on hand 
of $5.43, members having been furnished the Canadian Bee 
Journal upon payment of extra fee of 25 cents. 
were audited by Messrs. Morris and Patterson and found cor- 
Election of officers resulted as follows :— 

R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, President; James Shaver, 
Cainsville, Vice-President; C. Edmonson, 


The accounts 


Brantford, Sec- 


Delegates to the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Stratford, Messrs. Edmonson and Patterson. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, Iuu., Mar. 18.—Demand is good 
for all grades of honey excepting dark comb. 
We quote: Fancy comb, 15c.; No. 1,14c. Ex- 
tracted, 5@6 4c. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, Inu., Mar, 7.—During the past 
two weeks a good movement has been felt in 
the market. Sales have been in small lots, 
but quite frequent. Wequote: White comb 
of the highest grade, 14c.; off in color, 13@ 
13%c.; yellow, 10@llc; dark, 7@9c, Ex- 
tracted, 54@ 7¢e.—the higher price for white 
in 60-lb. cans. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Mar. 14.—Demand is 
fair for comb and extracted. Wequote: No. 
1 white, 1-lbs.. 14@15c.; No. 2 white,12@13c.; 
No. lamber, 11@12c.; No.2 amber, 10@11c. 
Extracted, 44@6%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

c.C. C. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Mar. 19.—Demand is slow 
for extracted and comb honey, with a fair 
supply. We quote: Comb honey, 13@16c. 
for best white. Extracted, 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in remy demand at 25@28c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Feb. 15.— Comb 
honey is very plenty and slow of sale at 12@ 
l3c. Extracted in fair demand at 5@6%c. 

Beeswax scarce at 30@31c. W.A.S8. 

NEW YORK, N, Y., Feb. 20.—We are gradu- 
ally working down our stock of comb honey, 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos- 
sibly allof the dark during the spring, at fol- 
lowing quotations: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 12c.; 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market is 
well supplied with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair for choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 5%@6c.; buckwheat. 5@5%c.; 
Southern, 45@55e. per gallon, according to 


quality, Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 30@3 1c. H. B, & 8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Mar. 16.—The honey mar- 
ket is getting quite well cleaned up here. We 
quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; choice, 11@12c.; 
buckwheat and commoner grades, 7@8c. Ex- 
tracted is in very light demand here, and we 
would not advise shipments. B. & Co. 





Your Butter, Eggs, 

Poultry, Veal, Beans, 

Potatoes, Hides, 

Pelts, Wool, Hay, 

Grain. Greer and 

™ Dried Fruits,orANYTHING Y JMAY 
HAVE to us. Quick sales at the hoghest 


market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any tnformation you may want. 


SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO., Sterehancs, 


174 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


SALE Please mention the Bee Jounra . 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
Ff. I. Saas & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BrROs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 110 Hudson St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


NEW MACHINERY 
NEW PRODUCT— 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Result— Lowest Prices and Best Work. 
Wax Wanted. 


Price-List and Samples Free. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 


FOR SALE CHEAP FOR CASH, 


1 Colony Italian Bees in 10-frame Langstroth 
hive, $5.00; 2 or more, $4.00 each. Tested 
Italian Queen $1.00. Address. 
OTTO KLEINOW, 
122 Military Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


0 Bhly, Sweet Potato 


—SEED— 














Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The regular semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


UTAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 4, 1895, at 10 a.m., in the Fish Com- 
missioner’s rooms in the new city and county 
building, Salt Lake City. 

Provo, Utah. dno. E. DuDLeEY, Sec. 

WASHINGTON.—The next meeting of the 
Western Washington Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Monday, April 8, 1895, 
Subjects of interest to bee-keepers will be dis- 
cussed. Bee-keepers are invited to attend. 

Tacoma, Wash. L. D. Lirrooy, Sec. 


TexaAs.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 17th annual convention 
at the apiary of W. R. Graham, in Greenville. 
Tex.,on Wednesday and Thursday, April 3 
and 4, 1895. Allinterested are invited to at- 
tend. ‘NO HOTEL BILLS.” 

Ft. Worth,Tex. Dr. WM. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


, Best Variety, $300 per bbl. 
Yellow Jersey Second Size—82.50 Led bbl. 
Red Bermuda, Red Spanish, Southern Queen 
—$4.00 per bbl. 5 % Discount on 5-bbl. lots. 
Our Stock is Fine. Order now and secure 
a supply at reasonable prices. 


L.A. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind, 


13A3 Mention the American Bee Journal. 





OR SALE — 40 acres of choice. healthy 
pine-land, partly cleared, with house and 
barn near a P, O.. % mile from Gulf; fine bee- 
range—for only #700! Reason, having two 
places. CHAS. NORMAN, 
12Atf ST. PETERSBURG, FLA, 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 


AND 3-BANDED ITALIAN- ALSO 
Si_veR-GRAY CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
Reared in separate yards. Italians warranted 
surely mated. all at same price. Untested, 
1.00 each; 5 or over. 10 per cent. off. Tested 
Italian, $1.50. Write for Catalog of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHRIESMAN, 


C. B. BANKSTON, wuriscn'co. TRXAS. 








A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed witr the 
JouRNAL for $1.60. 








13A Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READE advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
| the Advertisement in this paper- 
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1 Will PAY the FREIGHT 


On all orders for xy H 
received on or be- Bee- Keepers Supplies 
fore April 15th amounting to $15.00 or over at 
catalog prices, to all points within the State 
of Iowa, and half of your freight to points in 
adjoining States. Immense Stock. 

Large Wholesale and Retail Catalog FREE. 
Address, JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 

12A2t DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING nine sdwic Soc: 
and $1.00 oe Send for Circular. 


UST GOETZE & SON, 
12A2 3822 Wood St., WHEELING, W. VA. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


500 Nuclei Must be Sold This Year ! 
1 frame-Nucleus, 75 cte.; with Queen, “2 


OS 








3 . 1.65; * ~ 2.00 
Queens any time, 30 cents. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Orders booked 
now—Bees when you want them. Money Or- 
der office and P. O., Gunnison, Miss. 

12A3t J. H. SIPLES. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


—SECTIONS— 


Having a large stock of 7-to-foot and 1 15-16 
inch Sections, will sell them— 


Ty . r) er ° ‘ : 

No. 1 White $1.75 M; Cream $1.25 M 
Discount on Quantity. These are perfect 

Sections. Catalogue of Supplies and Bees 


FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at HRoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


\ 
162 Mase, ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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THE A.I. ROOT CO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
32-page Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 





Wants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,”’ and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


le el el el i el a ie i ek a el eh a i ek 


W ANTED—25 to 100 Hives of Bees. Who 
can turoish them the cheapest? I will 
give ‘in exchange for bee- hive machinery, 
Queens bred trom a straight 5-banded breeder 
valued at $50, or from best imported stock. 
Address, H. G. QUIRIN, 
12A3t Bellevue, Ohio. 





j 7 ANTED—Farm (with horses and farming 
implements) to work on shares. State 

best terms. Il am a good bee keeper. 

R. TAYLOR, 47 W. Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO. 





YO EXCHANGE — Sections or Queens, for 
Basswood Trees. 1.J. 8STRiINGHAM, 
13A2 105 Park Place, New York. N. Y 





General Items, 


Good Honey Year Expected. 

We are now having spring weather, and 
bees are in fine condition. They have win- 
tered well, notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather, and everything points toa 
good honey year in East Tennessee. Sam 
Wilson predicts a light flow from basswood 
and sourwood, but we hope that he has re- 
covered too early. . F. COLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn., March 12. 


— 





Her Bees Wintering Nicely. 


My bees are wintering nicely, although a 
great many bees died in this vicinity dur- 
ing the recont cold weather. 

The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
visitor at our house. I could not get along 
without it. Mrs. D. F. HEISER. 

Ottawa, Kans., Feb. 26. 


— — >-—-_.-- 


Bees Dying with Diarrhea. 


My beesare dying with the diarrhea. 
They had no flight from Dec. 23 to March 5. 
I winter them on the summer stands. I 
have 25 colonies. Last year was a poor one 
here. LUTHER BRYANT. 

Carbondale, Pa., March 12. 


—— + <2. + —— 


Prospects for a Good Honey-Flow. 


I winter my bees on the summer stands, 
packed in straw, and so farI have lost but 
2 colonies this winter, with plenty of stores, 
which I cannot account for. I have 18 left 
yet, with a good prospect for a good honey- 
flow the coming season. 

Icommenced in 1891 with one colony, 
which I got in the woods; in 1892 I bought 
6 more, and in 1893 I bought 5 more, but I 
have never gotten very much honey, it be- 
ing too dry, but I have always made ex- 
penses. In 1893 I had increased to 14. We 
have bad so much honey-dew, and I lost 10 
colonies, but I am not discouraged yet, 
although bee-keeping in this part of the 
country is considered a small business. But 
I feel confident it will pay if conducted 
rightly. J.J. YODER. 

Chesterville, Ill., Feb. 5. 


a 





Gathering Honey and Pollen. 


The bees are getting lots of honey and 
pollen, and have been doing so for quite 
awhile, but we will lose a great deal of 
honey on account of the bees being weak 
and the flowers ahead of time, which is 
rather a bad combination. However, if we 
get another rain it will give us later bloom, 
and we may gather a large crop. 

Joun W. Lewis. 

Redlands, Calif., March 10. 


on > ~—me 


Cornmeal Pollen—Supers, Etc. 


This country is known the world over as 
the drouth-stricken district, but does not 
look very drouthy to-day, as we enjoyed a 
soaking rain which continued all of last 
night. Two weeks ago there was two feet 
thick ice on the Republican river; to-day 
it is sailing over our mill-dam as mush ice. 
We had but little snow, but on the whole 
a solid winter after Jan. 1. 

have 28 colonies of bees which are 
packed in chaff, or rather oat-hulls—as you 
see by my letter head I am interested in 
flour and oatmeal business. I have had 
bees for five years, and have never known 
them confined to their hives over one 
month at a time. 

There is a great deal of alfalfa raised 
here which furnishes nearly all our honey. 
My bees make much trouble about our 
mills at this time of the year, as they are 
crazy to get pollen; and as I have heard 
the question asked many times as to what 
is best to feed for pollen, Swoukt say I have 
placed in along trough in separate piles, 
wheat flour, wheat Graham, rye flour, rye 





_ —. 


Graham, ground oats, oatmeal, }; 
flour, cornmeal (yellow and wh 
found the bees would hardly to 
thing else until the cornmeal was ali gone: 
it is decidedly their preference, though they 
go into the mills and ball up the dust fren 
the dust rooms. 

Much has been said also regarding supers 
many favoring section-holders so as to 
move the outside sections to the center 
when the center sections are full, or nearly 
so. Iusea double super, each holding 19 
sections; when well filled over the center | 
change ends with the supers, which brings 
the outside to the center, and in place of 
section-holders I nail the pattern slats solid 
to the super, and leave one side of the 
super loose, and fasten it on with hooks. I 
like the arrangement much better than go 
many loose pieces. I use 2-story chaff hives 
of the Champion style; it is an excellent 
hive, but lam a strong believer in deeper 
brood-chambers. O. K. Otmsrgap 

Orleans, Nebr., Feb. 26. 
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Gathering Manzanita Honey. 


My bees are doing well. They have beep 
gathering manzanita honey for the past 
month. This promises to be a good season 
for bees. C. W. Keri. 

Monterey, Calif., March 9. 
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Prospects for a Good Honey-Flow. 


The prospects for a good honey-flow are 
allright. The bees are wintering well so 
far. Honey retails for 22 cents a pound. 
Our main honey-flow is from white clover. 

ALVIN T. Batt. 

E. Blackstone, Mass., March 11. 





Bee-Keeping in Iowa. 

Apiculture has run low in this part of 
Iowa. Ten years ago Lucas county counted 
her colonies of bees by the thousands; now 
they won’t number as many bundreds. Bee- 
men say that they don’t pay expenses any 
more. And I must acknowledge that it is 
somewhat discouraging. White clover is 
all gone, and linden is being destroyed at 
a fearful rate. Red clover will be our main 
dependence in the future. I find that my 
bees can gather honey from red clover 
when these is nothing else for them. 

We have had a nice winter here, only six 
weeks, and eight inches of snow. To-day 
(Feb. 28), the bees on the summer stands. 
are bringing in the first pollen. I haves 
colonies on the summer stands, and 46 ina 
cave; the latter are very quiet, and are 
wintering well. I have been in the bee- 
business for 15 years, and took the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for 10 years prior to this 


I see a correspondent asked Dr. Miller 
how longa colony of bees could be kept 
inacellar. He replied, probably four or 
five months. Ihave kept them in my cave 
six months, and they came »dut in fine con- 
dition every time. Wm. MALONE. 

Newbern, Iowa. 





An Experience with ‘‘ Foul Brood.” 


In June, 1892, foul brood got started in 
my apiary. During that year and the 
next it got into more than 70 hives. | 
cured it by the starvation plan. I have W 
colonies to-day, and have seen no foul 
brood for one year. Now I want to tell 
how I think my bees got it (which I think 
will be the most important part of this 
letter). 

I believe it developed in my own bee 
yard. I have been so sure of it that I pro- 
posed to give Mr. Root, or any otber re- 
sonsible man, $5.00 if my plan would not 
produce foul brood. If it did produce it! 
would give him nothing. He never aD 
swered my letter. because he did not be- 
lieve it was possible, for he thinks that 
would be spontaneous generation. I! do not 
believe it would, for I claim the germ that 

roduces foul brood is in every young 
arval bee when in a healthy state. If any 
one wants to try the experiment, here 's 
the formula: Take a quantity of young 
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brood just sealed (drone-brood is the best, 

t take some of both, say five pounds, or 
= e would be better), put it out some cold 
wee or put it near ice if the weather is 
7 aaa. Let it stay one night, then put 
ie a warm place, about one-third or one- 
half of the bulk covered in water. Keep it 
moist and away from bees for three weeks. 
py this time the germs of foul brood will 
be developed. The mass of brood must be 
kept in bulk, and kept moist in a warm 
Jace after the first night. If it dries or 
evades the most of three weeks, bacillus 
aivei would not be developed from the 
Bcow expose this to your bees, and note 
the result. I know this is not in accord- 
with the views of most bee-keepers, 


but that does not keep it from being a fact. 
Certain decomposition will develop the 
germs that produce most of the diseases of 
the human family; it will also among the 
bees. 


I do not believe God made foul brood and 
gave it to the bees in the beginning; if he 
did not, there was a time when it started. 

If anybody, or everybody, wants to say 
anything against this, just let them say it. 
It will not hart my feelings; though I know 
they are not quite all against me. I be- 
lieve it was Mr. Coggshall, of New York, 
who claimed that quantities of chilled 
brood would cause foul brood. 

The authors are correct in regard to the 
cure of the disease if directions are strictly 
followed. J. F. TEEx. 

Elmont, Tex. 





Had Several Good Flights. 


Bees have come through the cold all 
right, so far as [ have learned, and they 
have had several good flights lately. 

JOSEPH E. SHAVER. 

Friedens, Va., March 4. 
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Ancient Bee-Superstitions, Etc. 


ladmire the contributions of the ‘old 
man eloquent’? of American apiculture— 
Mr. Chas. Dadant—his early struggles, his 
failures, and ultimate success. Born, as he 
must have been, at the time of my honored 
father, who, in a remote English village 50 
years ago, took surplus honey from bees 
through a ‘‘ box,’’ as he called it, placed on 
top of the hive; but there, unlike Mr. 
Dadant, his ingenuity ceased, for at the 
fall there was the same wholesale slaughter 
of bees by brimstone. And as late as 20 
years ago, it was religiously necessary to 
put the bees into mourning at the death of 
my mother, but when he (my father) died 
three years after, I failed to do it, to the 
horror of friends and relatives! But to 
their surprise the bees lived! 


[have kept bees myself for 20 years, off 
and on; as my business takes me from 
home, I could never manage but a few. 
This year I am sowing down, asa trial, two 
acres of lucerne or alfalfa. Two extra- 
strong colonies are busy to-day gathering 
pollen from the willows, I think. They are 
looking quite green in the distance. The 
bees are out on the summer stands, with 
but a sort of shell or empty hive, with gable 
roof to keep off the rain. Mine are blacks— 
the only kind I could purchase here, but I 
will Italianize them next summer. 

n Ernest L. ETHERIDGE. 

Victoria, B. C., Feb. 18. 
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Score a Big One for Foundation. 


Bees in this vicinity have wintered re- 
markably well. I have investigated re- 
ported losses, and find nearly all perished 
colonies were in small hives. I am having 
made a frame that will just fit a dovetailed 
body and super. Iam using full sheets of 
heavy brood foundation well w. ed—no 
starters go with me. They don’t pay. I 
hived two swarms on Aug. 1, 1894, of equal 
strength—No..1 on 8 full sheets of founda- 
Hon, and No. 2 on inch strips of foundation. 
_ was right in the middle of a fine honey- 


Ow 
No. 1 built out their foundation in 12 








days, and I placed 8 more drawn-out combs 
above them. The honey-flow was very 
heavy, and lasted unabated until Oct. 1. 
By that time I extracted 128 pounds of well 
ripened honey, which I got 124¢ cents a 
pound for, making $16. No. 2 lost lots 
of valuable time in building crooked comb. 
I extracted 56 pounds from them, which, at 
1246 cents, was $7.00; making a difference 
of $9.00 between the two colonies. The 
foundation cost me, with wiring, 60 cents 
tor No. 1, and I now have 8 good strong 
extracting-combs. 

This shows that if bees build their own 
comb it costs the bee-keeper just $9.00 a 
pound, whereas we can have straight, all- 
worker comb at 60 centsa pound. I hope 
this will wake up some of the old fogies, 
who persist in saying that full sheets of 
foundation don’t pay. 

J.C. WALLENMEYER. 

Evansville, Ind. 





A Splendid Season Promised. 


The bees in this section are building up 
very fast. Sofar the season promises to 
be a splendid one for bees. 

L. L. JACKSON. 

Soledad, Calif., March 6. 
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A ‘*Testscope”’ for Wintering. 


I have made and used a tube about 4 feet 
long, and about 244 inches in diameter, to 
put to my ear to listen to the bees during 
the winter confinement. Being 4 feet long, 
a man can stand while listening to the bees. 
I can tell every weak colony, and tell every 
one that is dead, to the very day they die, 
if observation is made daily. no matter 
how cold. It is simple and cheap, being 
made thus: 

Take a piece of paper about 3x4 feet, and 
paste it with flour paste. Have a good 
smooth stick about 44¢ feet long, and 21¢ 
inches in diameter. First roll one round of 
paper dry around the stick without being 
pasted, so the stick can be pulled out when 
the tube is made on the stick by winding 
the paper on it. It must be borne in mind 
that the stick must be perfectly straight, 
and the same size from end to end. 

Some of the more expert bee-men might 
derive some useful knowledge by using the 
tube, or ‘‘ testscope,’’:as I callit. My hear- 
ing being considerably impaired, I cannot 
get the best results from it. 

When I make an examination with the 
testscope, I place one end to my ear and 
the other at the hive-entrance, without dis- 
turbing the bees in the least. It is so much 
better than getting on one’s knees in the 
snow or mud. Ido not wish to furnish the 
tubes. E. M. Coomss. 

Memphis, Ind. 








Catalogues for 1895 have been re- 
ceived at this office from the following: 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 

Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 

E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 

Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. T. Falconer Mfg.Co., Jamestown,N.Y. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


» Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
e and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 

f black to see threugh. 

It is easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


= This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at 81.00 each. 
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The Aspinwall Hive !! 


» } 
INF A 


THE HIVE FOR BEES— 
—THE HIVE FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co., 


13A6 JACKSON, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—SOUTHERN— 


Home of the Honey-Bee 


Where you can buy Queens, as good as the 
best—Warranted Purely Mated, and guaran- 
teed free from Paralysis. From either an Im- 
ported or a Straght 5-B. or Golden Mother—75 
cents each; 12 for $7.50. Tested, $1.00 each; 
12 for $9.00. After June 1st, 50 cents each; 
12 for %4.00; Tested, 75 cents each. 12, $7.50. 
Good Breeders, $2.00 each; Straight 5-B. or 
* Faultless "’ Queens, $2.50 each. Bees, 75c. 
per ib. Circular Free. Address, 
HUFSTEDLER BROS. 
10A26 CLARKSVILLE, TEX. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


16 Years 4 


7 best on Karth' 


5 Sizes, from 40 cts. 
to 81.50 each per Expr.., 
or by mail 50c. to $1.75. 


Bingham Smokers 
and Honey-Knives 
By Mail or Dozen. 


= Kept in stock at low prices, by _a% 


Harper Reynolds Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 

Miller & Dunham, Topeka, Kans. 

Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, IIL. 

Thomas G. Newman, 147 8. Western Ave., 
Chicago. ill. 

James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Hon. Geo. E Hilton. Fremont, Mich. 

A. L. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 

I. J. Stringham. 105 Park Place, New York. 

W. W. Cary, Colerain, Mass. 


G@ Send card for Illustrations and Prices. 
T.F. BINGHAM, Abronia, Mich. 
12A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE ACCIDENTS OF LIFE 


Write to T. S. QUINCEY, 
Drawer 156, Chicago, Secre. 
tary of the Star Accident 
Company, for information 
regarding Accident Insur.- 
ance. Mention this paper. 
By so doing you can save 
membership fee. Has paid over $600,000.00 for 
accidental injuries, 


Be your own Agent. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. 












PAT. 1879.° 











13A6 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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EVERGREENS 


thatlive and grow is what you want. I se)] them. 
Nursery grown trees, 265, 8 varieties, transplanted 
evercreens one foot and up, packed and on cars for 
$10.00. Greatest bargain ever offered. Smaller lots 
cheap. Windbreak trees a specialty. Illustrated 
catalogue free. Local Agents wanted. Mention 


paper. D, EILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 




















9D5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 











THE} 


THES INCUBATOR 


often fails in its purpose because of an inaccurate 
regulation of heat. For 15 yearswe have made a 
specialty of incubator thermometers that are un- 
excelled for accuracy and sensitiveness. A guar- 
anteed thermometer by express, prepaid for 75c. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. Rochester, N. Y. 








BV VVEC | 
306t Mention the American Ber Jowr-nm. 


SIMPLEX HATCHER & 
BROODER Combined. 
‘ THE MOST PERFECT 
Ra 8 Incubator Made. Hatches 
—_—_w~, “very egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
poultry raising toa minimum. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
160 cee size $16.00. 
SIMPLEX MANF’G. CO., Quincy, til, 


1D7t Mentwn tie American Bee Juur nu 


E.L.Kincaid’s Ad 


Notice to Bee-Keepers & Dealers. 


I have one of the Largest and Best Equipped 
wteneer Sa in the West devoted entirely to the 
manufacture of N M 

Having secured Bee- Keepers Supplies. 
the right to manufacture the Improved 
ae Hive Cover, I will place it 
on all Hives sent out this year, unless other- 
wise ordered. Send your name on a postal card 
at once. for Large Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List free, giving prices and full descrip- 
tion of the Improved Hive Cover, D. T. Hives, 
Sections, Frames, Supers, Crates. Boxes, Ex- 
tractors, Foundation, Smokers, Veils, Queen- 
Cages, Etc. E,L. KINCAID, WALKER, Mo, 


7D8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comamarion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing, Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial, Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
25D1r2 Mention the American Bee Journat. 





























ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 

} Jersey Red and Poland China 

PIGS Jersey, Guernsey and 

Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 

Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
‘9 — =] and House Dogs, Catalogue. 

&. W,. (MITH, Cochranville, Chester Co., Penna 


13026 Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















. A catalogue giving full 
information regarding 
artificial hatching and 
brooding, also a treatise 
on poultry raising sent 
FREE. Write now to, 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Box 1 DeEs Mornes, la. 


& 
1D8 Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Bee-Escapes ect eee’ Cheap but good. 
W ‘ ‘ 


8 cts. each; 12—75c., postpaid. 

ae » — Little Giants. 

Queen Catcher Try 1; try more. 

25 cents each; 12, $2.50, postpaid. Instruc- 
tions with each. M. O. Office, Los Angeles. 


15Dtt CC, W. Dayton, Florence, Calif. 
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. 
Question - Box. 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





es te a a a a a la 


What About Spreading Brood? 


Query 964.—1. Do you practice spreading 
brood ? 
2. If so, to what extent ?—Canada. 





EK. France—No. 

R. L. Taylor—No. 

Jas. A. Stone—No. 

B. Taylor—I do not. 

W. G. Larrabee—No. 

H. D. Cutting—I do not. 

J. A. Green—Very little. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Not lately. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Very rarely. 

C. H. Dibbern—No; I think it too 
much trouble. 

P. H. Elwood—1.I used to exten- 
sively. 2. Not much now. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—No. The less the 
manipulation, the more profit, I think. 

Eugene Secor—Not often. It requires 
too constant attention for an otherwise 
busy man. 

Rev. M. Mahin—No. There is no ad- 
vantage to be gained by it, and it is 
liable to do serious harm. 

G. M. Doolittle—1. Yes, but not as 
much as formerly. 2. About twice be- 
tween May 25 and June 15. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—Not of late years, 
for even with an experienced person it is 
attended with much danger. 

J. E. Pond—No! except that in win- 
ter I use nine Langstroth frames in the 
space that ten occupy during the honey 
season. 

G. W. Demaree—1. No, not by ‘“‘a 
half a mile.” 2. If my bees have plenty 
of stores they breed up as fast as the 
size of the colony will admit of. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. Not now; that 
is one of the things that I used to do. 2. 
I practiced it until I was convinced that 
I killed many colonies by so doing. 


Wm. M. Barnum—Not as arule. Un- 
der certain conditions it may be advis- 
able. Won’t Dr. Tinker or Mr. Demaree 
give us an article upon thissubject soon? 


Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—No, sir; 
the queen will see to spreading the 
brood as fast as the bees can care for it, 
if she is given plenty of room so she has 
a fair chance to do her best. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Only to growing 
colonies that need increase when warm 
weather comes. It should be done very 
carefully for fear of chilling the brood. 
Let beginners go at it very sparingly. 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley—1l. Yes. 2. If 
I have a two-frame nucleus in the spring, 
and wish to build it up, I spread the 
frames and slip in empty combs or foun- 
dation, one at a time, until the hive is 
full. Of course the proper time should 
arrive before spreading. 








Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 





Mar. 27 


STILL IN THE LEap 


HILTON’S Chaff Hives, T_g,y. 
pers, White Polished Section 
Foundation, Smokers, and ever. 
ything needed in the Apiary, 


—Send for 1895 Catalog— 


GEO. £. HILTON, FREMONT, Mich, 


11A13 Mention the American Bee Jowna, 


ee 
INCUBATORs | 
In-Door & Out-Door Brooders, 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 114-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, Prairie State Incubator ¢o, 
23A21t HOMER City, P,. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


(. D. Duvall is in Florida 


Breeding Early Italian Queens, from jj 
old original strain of Maryland Italians 
which has given such general satisfaction as 
Comb Honey Producers, etc. 

Untested Queens, ready March Ist, $1 each 
6 for $5.00. Write for prices on large lots, and 
*‘special”’’ Circular, Safe arrival guaranteed 
Address until Apr. 15— ; 

Cc. D. DUVALL, San Mateo, Fla. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. SATt 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Beto lacing your orders for SUP. 
PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO, 
NEW LONDON, WI8 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


300 Colonies of A No. t Italian 


Bees in 8-fr. Dovetailed Hives. for sale CHEAP. 
Also a Full Line of Apiarian Goods, all new, 
at living prices. Send for Catalogue. to— 

E. T. Flanagan, Box 783, Belleville, Ills. 
11A10 Mention the American Bee Journd 


ISM) SwOney |S!) 
ror nusivess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send to! 
Price-List—to 


J. PH. BROW, AUSUST* 
10A13t Mention the American Bee J-urnal. 
































RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmucist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO POSTALS ANSWERED. ‘oF 
sale by all first-class druggists every wher 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, !1Is 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novi» 
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—COMPLETE STOCK.— 


largest f actory in the West. Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. (Catalogue Free, Address, 
Mention this Journal. LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


California % 





If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St,, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEESWAX WANTED | 








For Cash at Highest Price ; 


Or In Exchange for Foundation at 
Lowest Price. Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash or on Shares, a specialty. } 
Don’t fail, before buying or selling, to write 
for Prices and Samples—to | 
} 
i 
| 
| 


A WORD TO 
THE WISE 


I will pay the Freight on Cash Orders of 
$20 or over at Catalogue rates, if within 300 
miles of Chicago. 

Sweet Clover Seed 25 cents per 
pound. Mailed for 35 cents. Catalogue 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE. 


GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





VERY CHEAP 


APIARIAN SUPPLIE —* Amateur Bee- 


ope A | to eee yg ay ~ 
The “Model Coop.” for hen an er broo —_ 147 South Western Ave. 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for | Thos. (i. Newman, CHICAGO. ILL. 


hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want | 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. Mention the American Bee Journal. 


m- ARE YOU LOOKING 


For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 
 snalfol us.8 Postal and we shall be pleased to | ( B LEWIS C0., Watertown, Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


“I TOLD YOU SO.” 


_ Mrs. ATCHLEY:—The 19 1-frame Nuclei I bought of you last year with Untested Queens, 
gave me 785 lbs. of section honey and 175 Ibs. of extracted honey, besides some unfinished 
sections. The best one gave me 120 one-pound sections well filled. 

Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. J. A. SMITH. 
Now, didn’t I tell you it would pay to ship Bees north to build up and catch the honey- 

Bees by the Pound, on a Comb and Honey to last the trip—#1.00; 10 or more Pounds 
“0c, per pound. NUCLES—$1,00 per Frame; 10 or more Frames, 90c. each. Untested Queens 
‘0 go with them [same as Mr. Smith got 75c. each. 
‘ UNTESTED QUEENS—by mail, either Leather-Colored Italians, 5-Bands, or 
“arniolans—$1.00 each; $5.00 tor 6; $9.00 per Dozen—till June ist., them 75c, each; 84.25 
‘or 6, or $8.00 per Dozen. 
Fi rESTED QUEENS—3-Bands, $1.50 each; 5-Bands and Carniolans, $2.50 each. 

he Breeders, of either race, or Imported Queens, $5.00 each. My Straight 5-Band 
Breeders, $10.00 each. 

FULL COLONIES—with Untes. >d Queens, $6.00 each. 
Send for Prices and Discounts to Dealers, and by the Quantities. 


I have the only 


N aa, , in South Texas. Root’s Goods, Dadant 
Foundation, and team Bee-Hive Factor Bingham Smokers. Safe arrival guar- 


‘teed on everything, §2~ Send for FREE Catalogue, that tells all about Queen-Rearing. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 
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Doctor’s Hints 


den a aia tial ae aa ae 


Dyspeptic Stomachs Need Rest. 
My opinion, based on 30 years constant 
observation, convinces me thatif half the 
dyspeptics would live on bread and hot 
milk alone, for one month, and thus give 
their stomachs a rest, a cure would follow 
without the aid of medicines. 


The Best Tea. 

Black tea is the best to use, for those who 
must have it, because it is not ‘ faced” 
(colored) with the various matters used— 
prussian blue and soapstone powder,chiefly. 


Animals in the Stomach. 

The idea that snakes, lizards and frogs 
may be swallowed and grow in the stomach 
isa fabulous supposition. They could not 
live 24 hours. They would be smothered 
and killed by the digestive acids. 


Keep Your Head Level. 

More people die from fright or insane 
acts during accidents than from injuries 
actually received. A level head, on such 
occasions, will save great snffering. Don’t 
get foolishly excited! 


Money, Pins, Etc., Swallowed. 
Mother rushes in yelling, ‘‘ Fred has swal- 
lowed a silver quarter!’ Has he? Well, 
let him alone. It is not likely to give him 
a particle of trouble. Pins, buttons, pen- 
nies and nails take care of themselves. But 
I wouldn’t advise such a diet. 


Breath-Sucking Cats. 

Cats sucking children’s breath—how 
ridiculous! Nothing of the sort need be 
feared. However, itis not desirable that 
they sleep together, because pussy may go 
to sleep against the child’s mouth and 
choke the little one. 


BASSWOOD FOR BEES 


We have a large stock of American Lin- 
den or Basswood, 


5 to 6 feet, 15c. each—#12.00 per C. 
6 to8 feet, 20c. each—$15.00 per C. 
7 tol10 ft. 25c. each—$20.00 perC. « 
Address, Pil loti \ >! 
Ricker National Nursery vo. 
8A6t ELGIN, ILL. ~*~ 
Mention the American Bee Journai 


Fruit Ranch and Apiary 
FOR SALE. 


REV. L. J. TEMPLIN, 
CANON CITY, COLO. 








Address, 


ll Aé4t 





Strawberry and Raspberry Plants. 


Best New and Old varieties. Best grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 
3A13t P. O. Box 113, HANOVER, WIS. 





The Model Incubator, manufac- 
tured and sold by Geo. H. Stahl, of Quincy, 
Ill., hasan enormous sale. Mr. Stabl isa 
pioneer in his line, having been engaged 
for 12 yearsin incubator building. Write 
for his catalogue and prices. 
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THE 


SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


ww W. M. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


Golden Queens 
From Texas. ‘Wor tusiness, 


For Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 

te Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, $1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


J, D. GIVENS, > *SEP* 


Box 3 THs. 
10A26 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
4 HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MuotH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ORDER SPRING QUEENS. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen. bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony): or a 3-Banded _ Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct, ’94—at 75¢., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Bovking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping March lst. No Queens su- 
perior to my Strain 

te Send for Descriptive 
Testimonials, to 

Wo. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


T ARISE 


snes SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 











Catalogue and 








Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies.. ... 50 00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 na queens 550 
12 = os 10 00 
1 tested Queen... $1 50 
— ueens. 41K 


1 select tested queen 2 00 
ip: “ Queens 5 0c 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

@@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 

Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
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Abbott’s Space. 





“Tht “8. Je” fe 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Neeg. 


——_—__— 


Mar. 28, 1895 





(3" We have had the “Sr. Joz” Hives 
putup. We like them much. 


—THORNDALE, TEX. 


Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journai, 











Seventeen Years Ago 
Dadant's Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock 

; s and have ke 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best paced pe 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. = 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. 
ghee. eee. wreepars. — 

. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. | Wal ‘ i 
Jos. N sewander, Des Moines, lowa. | E. T Abbots Be done 0. ee 
G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. | John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 


xis ts uty xte 
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G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

| LL. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
E. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis 


i J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 


Page & Lyon. New London, Wis 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas, 


E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. 
Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


P<; 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


> 2 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, ete. 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. 
with circular. 


Samples of Foun- 
Instructions to beginners 
Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


ALFALFA SEED 


AS RAS AR AR ASR ARS RAR IRR IR TAR IS ARIK RX 
8 cents per pound in any sized quantity. 
Cash with Order. 





ieference—First National Bank, Address, 


L. Wirt Markham, Lamar, Colo. 


N. B.—It requires 20 Ibs. to sow an acre. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


OUR PRICES 


May appear to be higher than some manufacturers’; but when you consider Quantity and 
Quality, they are low. 





You may be able to buy 


Sections at Cut Prices, 


to 


but they are not our Superb Polished Sections. The fact is, we don’t have to cut prices t 


sell ’em; and the same is true of our Hives, 


Thirty-Six page Catalog free. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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